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Seminary Enrollment Again 
Breaks Record 


With a total enrollment in excess of 1200 for the second year, 
the seminaries of the Episcopal Church report 44 more men 
than ever before engaged in studies in preparation for the 
Church’s ministry. 

Their training, their devotion, their manner of life in re- 
sponse to God’s call, are of supreme import to all Church 
people everywhere. Prayer is asked for them and for the institu- 


tions responsible for their education in the things of God. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
+ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. + 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanee, Tenn. + SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, Ill. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 
St. Andrew, Nov. 30... Advent Su) 
day, Dec. 2. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Corporate Communion for Men ax 
Boys, sponsored by the Brotherhood 
St. Andrew and the Presiding Bishow 
Committee on Laymen’s Work, Dec.\ 

. Worldwide Bible Reading, spo) 
sored by American Bible Society, Na 
22-Dec. 25... Annual Assembly, Div 
sion of Foreign Missions, NCC, Bu} 
Hill Falls, Pa., Nov. 28-30... NCC Ges 
eral Board Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal} 
Dec. 3-5. 


DIOCESAN 
Annual School of Worship, New Yc! 
City, N. Y. Cathedral of St. John +t) 
Divine, 10 am. to 1 p.m. Nov. 26. | 
Ingathering of Young People’s Tha 
Offering, Diocese of North Caroliri 
Nov. 25 . . . The Order of Episcops 
Pencemen, deanery meeting, Chicaag 
St. Barnabas’ Church, 7:30 p.m., Nog 
26... Training session for Chur2 
teachers, Baltimore, Md. Cathedral 
the Incarnation, 7:30-10 p.m., Nov. . 
... Annual Quiet Day, Woman's Aw 
iliary of the Diocese of Kentucky, Lou’ 
ville. St. Mark’s Church, Nov. 30...10 
Annual Men’s Quiet Day, sponsored Ii 
the Church Club, Diocese of Chicac 
La Grange, Ill. Emmanuel Church, 2 
p.m., Dec. 1 . . . Special convention ¢ 
elect a Bishop Coadjutor for the di 
cese, Indianapolis. Christ Church © 
thedral, Dec. 4 . . . Mission Reuni: 
Service by Canon Bryan Green, Britiij 
evangelist, for the diocese, Albar 
N. Y., Dec. 5. . . Quiet Day, sponsor 
by the Daughters of the King and t 
Woman's Auxiliary, Washington, D. 
St. Paul's Church, Rock Creek, Dec.4 


RADIO 


“Another Chance.” Saturdays, loc 
stations. Heard in some cities on othif 
days ... “Dean Bartlett,” the Very Rds 
Julian C. Bartlett of Grace Cathedr#i 
sponsored by Northern Calif.-Nevai 
Council of Churches. San Francis 
NBC, Sunday, 9 a.m. 


TELEVISION 
“Dean Pike,” the Very Rev. James 4 
Pike of New York's Cathedral of St. Joi 
the Divine. ABC-TV network, Sundaif 
9-5:30 p.m. EST... “Frontiers of Faitii 
NCC. NBC network, Sundays, 4-4H8 
p.m. EST . . . “Mission of Mid-Cdé 
tury,” National Council films on 1% 
Church's life. Channel, day and tiff 
vary. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE —— 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every other 
week); Single copies 25 cents. Canay 
dian subscriptions, yearly, 50 cent = 
additional and all other foreign sub = 
scriptions $1.00 additional. 


tn Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 
From behind the Iron Curtain, « first-hand report by editor William S. Lea 
on conditions in Hungary shortly before her revolt against Communism. 
JAPAN: OPEN DOOR TO THE ORIENT 
An ECnews question-answer session with missionary-priest William D. Eddy 
who says Japan, unlike China and India, greatly admires Christianity. 
RELIGIOUS REVIVAL: IS IT FOR REAL? 
The National Council of Churches polled top civic and religious leaders who 
agree it’s a cause for rejoicing, but almost all had some qualifications. 
A CATHEDRAL STORY 
Picture view of the new five-foot, seven-inch, 280-pound cross given by the 
Diocese of Rhode Island to the Washington Cathedral. 
LONDON NOTEBOOK 


Correspondent Dewi Morgan’s report of the Canterbury Convocation debate 
on pastoral care of persons remarried after divorce. 


FEATURES 


MISSION IN THE ARCTIC 
The Church pioneered in helping the Eskimo. Today the Arctic is a strategic 
defense spot, creating new opportunities for missionary work. 

SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 
God as our help: Dr. Dentan traces God’s personal concern for His people, 
citing Abraham’s faith as well as St. Paul’s conviction. 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 
Ironically, Malcolm Boyd states, the James Dean legend will mean success for 
Giant which otherwise might not have cleared production costs. 

WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


Mrs. Dora Chaplin lets “youth speak for itself,” including a 13-year-old girls 
letter to an atheist friend explaining why she is a Christian. 


WOMAN'S CORNER 


An interview with actress Peggy Wood who explains how ‘puritan attitudes’ 
have hampered Protestant presentation of effective religious drama. 
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Women who like to sew enjoy making 
handsome Ready-to-Sew Vestments. 
Everything complete, including sewing 
threads, etc. Custom-quality fabrics are 
all perfectly centered, marked and cut. 
Wide selection of appliques, imported 
silk. Instructions are easy to follow. 
Save up to 50%. 
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“The Church Catechism aud 
The Liuiug Word 


by the Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall 


Each clause of the Catechism illustrated by 
the Holy Scriptures. A good manual for 8th 
Graders and for Candidates for Confirmation. 


$1.25 per copy 75c in quantities 


Order from 


PARTHENON PRESS 


Nashville, Tenn. 
or from 


Bishop Randall 
1049 Michigan Avenue 


Evanston 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 


SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


Homespun Yarns 
by Grace Anthony 


Bird in Hand 

The traditional family days — Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving and Easter — are, in 
any rectory, church days first and family 
days second. This is part of a way of life 
which the rectory family has learned to 
accept. If father is off somewhere acting 
as Father, we miss him, but we don’t com- 
plain. 

Last Thanksgiving, there were three 
services: one at our own church, a union 
service at another church and a third at 
the Forestry Camp, where my husband is 
chaplain to the prisoners. 

Our eldest son, Tom, stayed home to 
stuff the bird (a feat which he performs 
very adequately), and everyone else took 
off for the camp to help with the hymns. 
We had a pleasant time at home, messing 
around the kitchen and discussing life in a 
way you can do with only one child at a 
time. I learned about the happenings at 
Tom’s New Hampshire school while he 
caught up on local news, and the lovely 
Thanksgiving aroma began to fill the 
house. 

With some pride I showed Tom the 
intricacies of the brand new rectory stove, 
installed just in time to cook the turkey. 
He was particularly fascinated by the 
automatic timer which made it possible to 
cook by remote control. “You just set it 
like this,” I explained, “and it will come 
on by itself, even if I’m in church!” Just 
then the potatoes boiled over. I rushed to 
their rescue. 

Just before the mob was due to return, 
I went out to the kitchen to fix the cran- 
berry relish. I sniffed. Funny, I thought, 
I can’t smell the turkey. Then everyone 
dashed in. They were all shouting at once, 
and I just didn’t believe it when I finally 
made out what they were saying. “We just 
had a big turkey dinner with all the fix- 
ings!” and in the background my _ hus- 
band was murmuring unhappily, “We 
just had to. They had our places all set, 
and insisted that we stay.” 

A moment of deep woe hit me. To cover 
up I opened the oven door. Then I began 
to laugh, a bit hysterically ('m afraid. 
The oven was cold, and the turkey only 
faintly tan. While fiddling with the dials, 
I had somehow turned it off. Or was it my 
Guardian Angel? on, ) le said: 
“let’s play our annual game of touch foot- 
ball now, so you can all work up an appe- 
tite for turkey again tonight. Tom and I'll 
be out after we’ve had a sandwich.” 
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Ask for special gift rates 
to subscribers. 
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REPORT FROM BUDAPEST 


Editor’s Note: This article was written a few weeks 
before the revolution broke out in Hungary. We 
leave it unchanged, however, because it may give 
something of the background of this revolt, the 
tension just before the storm. 


To travel from Vienna to Budapest today is like mak- 
ing a journey between two worlds. The contrast between 
these two cities is so startling that it is almost incredible. 
Both were destroyed by the war, but now Vienna is alive 
and breathing the free air of democracy and Budapest 
is like a huge ghost town without hope or inspiration. 
Of course, Budapest was never as glorious as Vienna, 
but when this great city is seen from a distance some 
of its ancient beauty is still there. It, too, was once a city 
of singing and dancing, indeed one of the most beautiful 
cities on earth. Now it is half destroyed, stripped of its 
beauty, and in the iron grip of an alien and totalitarian 
regime. Here and there, there has been some rebuilding, 
but by and large no one has taken the trouble to bother 
about the scars which the war left in this once happy 
city on the Danube. 


**Liberators”’ 


The Russians call themselves “liberators,” and 
throughout their satellite countries they have erected 
monuments to the glorious Red Army, yet a Hungarian 
sirl told me that the Germans were saints compared to 
the Russians. She said, ““The Germans, we were told, did 
kill the Jews, but we didn’t see that. But,” she said, “the 
Russians are like animals.” There are not many Rus- 
sians in Budapest today, but their influence is felt every- 
where. Perhaps there are a few plain-clothes members 
of the secret police, and out in the country there are 
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certainly Russian air bases, but in the city the soldiers 
that march the streets are, for the most part, Hungarian. 
Now they wear the Red Star insignia and there is no 
question as to where their primary loyalty is. 

On the other hand, there is a new spirit, something 
working beneath the surface, something mysterious in 
Hungary today. Perhaps it is part of the ferment in all 
the satellite countries, the unrest, the potential outburst 
of rebellion so long kept curbed by the fear and terror 
in the hearts of these people. One of the first things a 
traveler notices is the willingness of the people to be 
critical of the government and to talk freely of things 
we have been led to believe they were not even free to 
discuss. 

The new regime in Russia has had its influence in 
Hungary. There are changes on foot, although the full 
implications of them cannot yet be assessed. The criti- 
cisms of Stalin at the 20th Party Congress in Moscow 
came as a shock even to the Communist leaders of Hun- 
gary. Many of them wish that they had not been made 
public, these mistakes of Stalin, these dreadful mem- 
ories of the past. The first and immediate result in Hun- 
gary was that Mr. Matyas Rakosi, first Secretary of the 
Communist Party in Hungary, fell from power. This 
die-hard, tough Communist of the old regime definitely 
depended upon the support he received from Moscow. 
When a spirit of independence began to express itself, 
he was the first who fell, but his fall did not mean any 
kind of immediate change in Hungary nor an immedi- 
ate turn-about in official policy. His successor is not the 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


more liberal Mr. Nagy who was expelled from the 
Party for his “right deviation,” but Mr. Gero, an old 
Stalinist who has worked through the years very closely 
with Rakosi. 


People Are Eager to Talk 


Yet everywhere we went in Hungary, in the cities and 
in the countryside, people were eager to talk with us. 
This is one of the things which is different about Hun- 
gary; these people seem to be longing for personal en- 
counter with people from the West. We wondered, as we 
drove through the rich fields of the Great Plain of Hun- 
gary, “why all the poverty?” The Communists have 
been in power for nearly 12 years. How long, we kept 
thinking, does it take to bring prosperity to a people? 
It is true that today factories are guarded to prevent 
riots such as have recently taken place in Poland. The 
Communist authorities are not too happy about this 
insecurity of their position, and yet they are not able at 
the moment to do very much about it. The criticisms 
continue, a new spirit is moving in the land, but, as we 
have said, it is hard yet to know where the road will 
lead. 

In Hungary the ordinary accepted definitions are 
confusing. We went to what was called a “cooperative 
farm,” but we were confused as to whether it was a 
“cooperative” or a “collective.” The commissar, when 
questioned, was a little vague and touchy on this point. 
Certainly the farm enterprise was a joint effort, machin- 
ery was held in common, the same crews worked in sev- 
eral fields and they brought the products of their work 


into common barns. The livestock was held as a joint 
enterprise, the grain was stored in one common gran- 
ary. Out of 40 bushels of wheat produced, as I under- 
stood it, seven had to be sent to the State; the rest was 
divided between the needs of the village and the neces- 
sity of buying new equipment. 

Yet for all this, life in the villages seemed free enough. 


ERED OL ee 


The Roman Catholic priest was there with his people — 
and came to greet us, although we were all Protestants. 
The people smiled; there seemed to be laughter and song 
in their hearts. Certainly they were eager to see people 
from the West. The people lived in their own houses; 
some were very neat and tidy, with wallpaper designs © 
painted on the porches, and others even had little crosses _ 
up at the gables to indicate that they were Christian; 
but all the equipment—bicycles, wagons, etc.—seemed 
obsolete. 

Along the road we saw very few cars, and the ones 
we did see were often broken down. The Russian car | 
in which we drove about the country seemed old and — 
drab and worn out, although we were told it was just 
three years old. It roared like an airplane, because ap- 
parently it had no insulation, and bumped along like a | 
wagon without springs. 

As we talked with Hungarian people from all walks | 
of life, we found a great deal of contradiction in what | 
they had to say, and it was hard to know what the truth 
was. For example, we were told by one person that we 
could send him books and magazines from the free 
world, and by another that it would not be safe. Cer- 
tainly some of the Church leaders in Hungary are sus- 
pect; the people themselves do not trust them. It is not 
always clear just who can be trusted. They talk some- 
times very freely and at other times as if someone was | 
listening and they didn’t dare say what they really — 
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thought. But so far as we could see, there were no re- »| 
strictions placed upon our travel and there was no con- » 
scious effort to hide the truth from us. The language Bi 
itself is a barrier, and it would be difficult for anyone :| 
who did not speak Hungarian to know what is really // 
going on in the minds of these people. | 
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'HE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


The Uncanny Organ: ‘Fog Is In the Channel’ . . . A Quiet Note In Trenton . . . 
New York and Albany Emphasize the Layman . . . The Church of England 


and lts Embarrassment of Riches 


Now you have heard everything. There’s an 
gan in a Blackpool, England, church which in- 
sts on playing weather reports instead of music. 
eganist Harry Wynne doesn’t suspect angels, 
it he has tried everything to keep his organ 
om talking about flying conditions in Britain. 
hen he clicks one key he gets a male voice that 
ys a “trough of low pressure is moving in from 
e North Sea.” From another key he’ll hear that 
@ is in the English Channel. “I can keep the 
ice down to a whisper by staying off the loud 
dal,’ Wynne said. “Still, even that is hardly the 
ing for a church service, is it?” A Royal Air 
yrce spokesman decided the organ must be pick- 
¢ up RAF weather advisories from a radio 
ansmitter 12 miles away. “‘Rather uncanny,” he 
mmented. A team of workmen are investigat- 
@ the electronic tubes. No report on results as 
t. 


The Rey. Theodore Eastman leaves for Wash- 
ston Nov. 30 to become the first executive sec- 
tary of the overseas mission society. The 
ciety is a new, unofficial Church group set up 

stimulate concern for foreign missionary 
rk. For the past three and a half years, Mr. 
istman has been in charge of Trinity Church, 
mzales, Calif. 


They don’t want to let him get away. Friends 
Bishop Benjamin D. Dagwell of Oregon have 
ntributed $30,000 to launch a charitable foun- 
tion in his honor because of his “many acts of 
adness and generosity.” Another reason, ex- 
lined Portland attorney Charles Hart, is that 
2y hope he’ll stay in Oregon after he retires in 
58. The funds will be used for “charitable, so- 
led welfare, health (including mental health) 
educational” purposes. Bishop Dagwell will be 
ministrator when his church duties permit. 


Crossroads, weekly network television show, 
to feature the story of healing missions con- 
cted by St. Stephen’s Church, 19 S. 10th St., 
iladelphia, by its rector, the Rev. Alfred W. 
ice. No date has been set for presentation. The 
story will center about one woman’s cure. Dr. 
ice, also warden of the Order of St. Luke the 
ysician, attributes many cures of physical and 
otional ills to spiritual healing. 
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. . . The Dream: A Parking Place For Four 


» Two dioceses recently took action that is fur- 
ther evidence of the Church’s “back to the lay 
ministry” emphasis. Bishop Horace W. B. Dene- 
gan of New York has organized “The Bishop’s 
Men” to deepen the spiritual life of churchmen 
as well as to extend the impact of Christianity, 
among other goals. Likewise Bishop Frederick L. 
Barry of Albany has given the same name to a 
new laymen’s group in his diocese. Some 750 of 
his laymen attended the organizing meeting. 


®& Parishicners at Brooklyn’s Holy Trinity 
Church have ousted the only two vestrymen who 
opposed the Rev. William Howard Melish as sup- 
ply priest. The 165-2 vote came during a meeting 
called Oct. 23 to hear charges against senior war- 
den Lewis G. Reynolds and vestryman J. Royal 
Rutledge. The remaining nine vestrymen charged 
that Mr. Reynolds secretly organized an attempt 
to undermine vestry authority and the rights of 
individual vestrymen; disregarded a vestry reso- 
lution in the election of a rector, and disturbed 
a Sunday church session and caused a public 
scandal. They charged that Mr. Rutledge also 
tried to undermine vestry authority and dis- 
regarded a vestry resolution. Neither man has 
said whether he will appeal the vote. 


& Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, will be in this country next April to 
participate in Virginia’s Jamestown Festival. 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill will also 
take part in the ceremonies marking the 350th 
anniversary of the founding of the first success- 
ful English colony in the New World. 


b& Few can beat this record: When the Rt. Rev. 
Charles J. Kinsolving III was officially installed 
as the second Bishop of New Mexico and South- 
west Texas, it was “old stuff” to Kinsolving kin. 
Various branches of the family have produced 10 
clergymen, covering four generations, and as of 
Oct. 24, four bishops. Still this “past”? had no 
effect on the newly-installed Bishop’s own decision 
to go into the ministry. “Don’t ever ask a clergy- 
man why he became one,” he says. ‘‘He’ll either 
say ‘I don’t know’ or tell you some fantastic story. 
I just went into the service, that’s all.” The in- 
stallation was at St. John’s Cathedral, Albuquer- 
que. A cousin, Bishop A. B. Kinsolving of Arizona, 
preached the sermon. 
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This is the new look 
for the old silver, 
gold, platinum and 
jewels of members of 
St. George’s Church, 
Belleville, Il. The 
silver gilt, jewelled 


chalice was wrought 
in London by Eng- 
land’s oldest silver- 
smith firm. It was 
a gift from parish- 
ioners honoring the 
church’s 50th anni- 
versary. 


> Are churches “behind times”? In one way they 
are, believes Dr. C. Harry Atkinson, former Na- 
tional Council of Churches building director. He 
said they “must catch up with the idea that this 
is the Automobile Age... The ground under cars 
today is as important as the ground under the 
church.” The architect prescribes at least five to 
seven acres of parking area for medium-sized 
churches or one parking space for every four per- 
sons. Dr. Atkinson spoke at a conference co-spon- 
sored by NCC and the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago. 


& The Rev. Richard P. Coombs, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Salinas, Calif., has accepted his 
call to Spokane, Wash., to be Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Evangelist. He’s expected 
to take over his new duties Dec. 1. 


& Quiet Note: St. Monica’s, Trenton, the only all- 
Negro church in the Diocese of New Jersey, closed 
down Novy. 1. Both the Diocese and the Parish 
voted for integration, so St. Monica’s members 
went church home-hunting among the eight other 
Episcopal Churches in the city. Bishop Alfred L. 
Banyard stated he was ‘Assured by all (the 
priests) that they would be delighted to have these 
people join their parish families.” The clergy 
themselves extended the invitation as well. Ac- 
cording to a Trenton reporter, the whole move was 
“just quiet, congenial integration in the spirit of 
Christian Fellowship.” 


& The Diocese of Delaware is among the many 
dioceses looking for ways to finance new work. 
Currently underway is a $750,000 Advance- 
Development Fund. Among the most pressing 


needs of Delaware are eight new missions ana 
the clergy to serve them. 


> A sad? tale of wealth: The Church of Eng; 
land’s face is red. Last summer it bought some 
stock in a firm, expecting little more than z 
modest return of three per cent. Then anothex 
company bought out the firm the Church in 
vested in, nearly doubling the stock’s value. Thé 
profit? Just $448,000. “A most embarrassing 
thing,” worried Sir Malcolm Eve, properties ang 
finance chairman: the church might be suspectee 
of speculating! He said his commission want!) 
to invest the money in a good, reliable company 
producing a steady income. 


H 


& The St. Francis Boys Homes of Kansas nore 
to establish a third home for either boys or girls 
The board of directors has designated a memoriaij 
fund honoring the Rt. Rev. Robert H. Mize, thira 
Bishop of Salina, and his sister, Mrs. Franciz 
White, to accomplish the goal. The fund now i/ 
$3,264. The board also decided to go ahead wit!} 
construction of “O’Donnell Hall,’ an activitiei 
building, and an adjoining staff building. 


> Claim to fame: The Diocese of Iowa (organ 
ized in 1853) is no longer a youngster. Anothei 
church—St. Paul’s of Council Bluffs—celebrate: 
its 100th anniversary last month. Two of thi 
church’s former members: Dr. Nathan Pusey) 
president of Harvard, and Amelia Bloomer, origi 
inator of the women’s garb of the same name 


> The bishop’s residence of the Diocese of New 
Mexico and Southwest Texas will be moved from 
Albuquerque to Santa Fe. The Diocese has raj 
ceived title to a six-acre tract, the gift of Mru 
Amelia Elizabeth White. Construction of build) 
ings is expected to start next spring. | 


Ticking It Off ... 


The Rev. John W. Turnbull was installed lav? 
month as canon precentor of New York’s Catht) 
dral of St. John the Divine. ... The Rev. Carleta‘| 
J. Sweetser is the new associate director of thf 


by the United Nations Department of Public lilt 
formation as the Episcopal Church’s official repr/} 
sentative in the UN’s non-governmental organ! 
zations. ... U.S. district judge Waldo Rogers } 
a newly elected vestryman of St. John’s Cathedralé 
Albuquerque, N. M.... St. Paul’s Chapel “ 
Trinity Parish, New York City, marked the 190 Ii 
anniversary of its dedication Oct. 28. 
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in ECnews Background Report: 


JAPAN 


An Open Door 
To The Orient 


At the 1955 General Convention in Hono- 
lulu, the House of Bishops issued a Pastoral 
Letter which, in part, had this to say: “Humanly 
speaking, there are good grounds for saying 
that the fate of the world will be in large meas- 
. . (Our missionaries) are 
. God has called us 
to open our ears to the cries of help that come 
On these pages, 
ECnews interviews the Rev. William D. Eddy, a 
missionary just returned from Japan. 


ure the fate of Asia . 
in great need of help... 


from the Churches of Asia.” 


. You have been in Japan how long, 
Ir. Eddy? 

. I’ve been there five years—lately 
3 co-director of the Hokkaido Uni- 
arsity Center in Sapporo. Now I’m 
1 a year’s furlough, studying Japa- 
ese—specifically the written lan- 
yage—at Harvard. 


. And then you will return to 
upan? 

. | hope so. But remember this: We 
issionaries are under the Japanese 
shops, and they have absolute say-so 
1 whether we come to Japan in the 
st place, and whether we are in- 
ted back after a furlough. I have no 
ason to believe, however, that I 
on’t be invited to return 


. How many Christians would you 
y there are in Japan? 
Well, even after 100 years of mis- 
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sionary effort by everybody, we can 
figure on only about one-half of one 
per cent of the total population. In 
other words, less than 500,000. Roman 
Catholics are first in strength, fol- 
lowed by the United Church, and 
then the Episcopalians. We number 
about 40,000, including 213 Japanese 
priests, 17 deacons, and 33 mission- 
aries. 


Q. When you say Episcopalians, you 
mean members of the Nippen Sei Ko 
Kai, is that right? 

A. Yes, that’s the name of the Japa- 
nese Church. It literally means Jap- 
anese August Public Meeting —a 
great name, but unclear, I think. A lot 
of people don’t even know it’s a Chris- 
tian Church. The Roman Church is 
called “Kattorikku,” which is “Cath- 
olic” transliterated. 
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November 25, 1956 


Sunday next before Advent 


Q. Is Christianity on the rise in 
Japan? 

A. Yes, we’re steadily gaining mem- 
bers. Right after the war, there was 
a tremendous upsurge of interest in 
Christianity, but it wasn’t on what 
you might call a solid basis. Many 
Japanese simply believed that the god 
of victory was on the Christian side, 
so they hopped on the bandwagon. 
Right now, the population is leaping 
ahead, and even though we’re keeping 
pace, we can’t seem to break out of 
that one-half of one per cent category 
I just mentioned. 


Q. Are the Japanese basically a re- 
ligious people? 

A. No, not in our sense. If you were 
to ask the average Japanese what he 
is, he wouldn’t know what you were 
talking about. Many think that reli- 
gion is completely impossible to un- 
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derstand. This is because Japanese 
teachers are expected to show off their 
knowledge and talk over the heads of 
people. The Japanese like to be im- 
pressed, and this is one way religious 
and other teachers can be sure of it. 


Q. This must pose some knotty prob- 
lems for the missionary. 

A. Ina way it does, but we have some 
advantages. As foreigners, we can do 
certain things better than anybody 
else because we don’t speak Japanese 
well enough to be complicated and ab- 
stract about it. That gives us a certain 
charm, and as a result we’re in posi- 
tion to get things across in pretty di- 
rect fashion. Moreover, we can reach 
a lot of people the Japanese clergy 
cannot reach. 


Q. When a Japanese becomes a 
Christian, does he become an under- 
standing and knowledgeable one? 

A. On the whole, yes. You really find 
some marvelous examples of Chris- 
tians in Japan. But when a Japanese 
becomes a Christian, he enters a 
whole new realm of thinking and liv- 
ing. It goes right to the roots of his 
culture. For example, the social set-up 
over there is geared to men. They 
don’t have to be loyal to their wives, 
treat them well, or even support them 
right. An awful lot of Japanese men 
can be complete heels to their wives. 
Christians are, for the most part, 
exceptions. A Christian man is con- 
sidered a real bargain to a girl. He 
may not always go to church, but in 


The Rey. William D. Eddy 


something like family relationships 
the difference between him and many 
of his fellows is really significant. 


Q. We hear a lot about the resurgent 
interest in Buddhism. Is this true in 
Japan? 

A. No, I think that’s more true in 
Hawaii and California than it is in 
Japan, where a huge per cent of the 
people are atheists by their own say- 
so. A careful survey was taken of the 
students at our university, and we 
found that we had more Christians 
represented than any other religion. 
The figure amounted to only five per 
cent, but 93 per cent had no religion 
at all, and the remainder were Budd- 
hists and others. 


Q. Is there any real opposition to 
Christianity — particularly toward 


Conversation Piece: The Rev. Joseph Tsukamoto, vicar of San Francisco’s Japanese 
mission, chats with Presiding Bishop Michael H. Yashiro of the Nippon Sei Ko Kai. 
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the foreign missionaries—as there: 
in China and India for example? 

A. Definitely not. And that’s som 
thing I should emphasize. In Japa 
you find a totally different set-up fro 
India and China. This is partly b: 
cause Japan has never been dom 
nated by colonial powers, and the Ja) 
anese have always been interested ‘ 
the West. Just before the war, Chri 
tianity, along with Buddhism ar 
Shintoism, was officially named a nj 
tional religion. The Christians aj 
small in number, but because of tl 
mixed-up state of Buddhism a 
Shintoism, many of the educated pe 
ple are Christians — or they are 
least aware of Christianity and a 
interested in it. Christianity has : 
extremely good name over ther 
There is no official opposition to o( 
faith or to our foreign missionari 
in any sense. If the right people 

working over there —the kind w! 
will learn the language and who w 
take time to know and love the peop 
—then I think we have an open dol 
in Japan. I don’t think we can say thi 
about any place on the Asian mai 
land. 


Q. Has Communism made serious i 
roads in Japan? 

A. At the moment, they aren’t t 
strong. The party line goes complet 
awry sometimes as far as the Jap 
nese mentality is concerned. But t) 
thing we have to remember abc 
Japan is that it is an incredibly pci 
country. The economy is absolute 
strapped. They have precious little 
the way of resources and arable law 
and the average income is about #) 
a month. If for some reason a pers 
is thrown out of work, he is simp 
sunk. There just aren’t any jobs to ¢ 
had, and there is almost no pubi 
relief program. The Japanese are 
pro-Russian, but if America leaw 
them in the lurch, and Russia mak 
some big promises, the Japane} 
might jump over to them. If they « 
we'll really run into some trouble. . 


Q. You mentioned that we have ‘| 
open door in Japan. Are we takiil 
advantage of it? I 
A. I wish I could say we were. But ti 
plain truth is, we weren’t doing a¥ 
thing too startling before, and n 
we are cutting back in our support'! 
missionary work in Japan. This, 
member, is in one of the few countr)) 
in the world where we have a wit 
open field. The set-up could chanitt! 
but right now we should, in my juq) 
ment, be pouring more and more p}} 
ple and resources into Japan. We hé 
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ily 33 missionaries over there. The 
nited Church and other groups have, 
think, something on the order of 
)0. The Roman Catholics have 2,000! 
’s simply awful the way we are lag- 
ng. But people say, “Look, we’ve put 
1,000,000 into Japan since the war.” 
hat’s fine, but every other church has 
‘obably put in $20-million or more. 
emember, there are about 90-million 
sople in Japan and a couple of mil- 
yn dollars spread over work for that 
any people isn’t very much. 


. Why have we reduced our support 
yr work over there? 

. First, let me say I think—or at 
ast I hope—that this is just a tem- 
rary thing. But the plain fact is, 
ere are some dioceses that have rad- 
ally underpaid their quotas, and in 
ying so, they are sabotaging our 
rerseas missionary program. Of 
urse, if our people want it that way, 
hy that’s their choice. Another rea- 
m our budget has been reduced is 
iat the American Church is going to 
iy our Japanese income taxes, which 
e terrifically high. We are paid 
yout $3,500 a year, and the tax is 
yout 50 per cent. The Japanese have 
ways levied murderous income taxes 
cause it is standard procedure over 
ere to falsify returns, and the gov- 


ernment has to make allowances for 
this. Anyway, the American Church 


has set aside about $40,000 a year just 


to subsidize our income taxes, and 
that cuts out about five missionary 
salaries a year, considering that it 
takes about $5,000 a year to get them 
over there and so on. 


Q. What does this cut-back mean in 
terms of the work you are trying to 
do? 

A. For one thing, we aren’t getting 
any new missionaries for a year. 
We've had about five return to the 
States for various reasons, and they 
aren’t being replaced. So we’ve really 
taken a torpedo blow to our work. 
Financial support has been reduced 
by about one-third, which means the 
Japanese Church has had to make a 
huge slash in its budget. There are 10 
dioceses over there, and the most they 
could hope for in help has amounted 
to $7,000 instead of $10,000 a year. 


Q. A little, though, goes a long way 
in Japan, doesn’t it? 

A. That’s true. But even by Japanese 
standards, $7,000 a year isn’t much 
when you expect to do some serious 
work. A university center, like the 
one I’m in, costs about $40,000, and 
that’s not too much by our standards. 
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Nurses pray in the chapel of St. Luke’s 
Medical Center in Tokyo after it was re- 
opened last month. For 11 years it had 
been a U. S. Military Hospital. 


We need a budget of $1,500 to $2,000 
a year to run it, and that isn’t much 
either, by our standards. But remem- 
ber, it is simply awful the way the 
Japanese poverty affects everything. 
If the average church person makes 
$25 a month, you can’t expect a dio- 

continued on page 15 


nd Is It Real? 


he Religious Revival: What Is Its Source? Where Will It Lead? 


In a way, it was amazing. The guns 
id scarcely stopped booming after 
orld War II when a boom in religion 
yept the United States and many na- 
ms abroad. Church membership 
itstripped the population growth by 
spectacular margin; Sunday schools 
ported record enrollments; and 
mericans contributed toward the 
llding of new churches in a way 
ey had never done before. 

In a very real sense, the religious 
vival has been one of the top news 
ories of the past decade. What has it 
| meant? In an attempt to find the 
iswer, the National Council of 
lurches conducted a poll of some of 
e nation’s top civic and religious 
uders. Included were 15 clergymen 
d 20 laymen, among them President 
senhower and Adlai Stevenson. In 
neral, the laymen were more hope- 
1 about the sincerity of the revival 
an were the clergy. Among ques- 
ms asked were: Is the resurgence 
religious interest a real spiritual 


awakening? What is its cause? Is it 
leading to the betterment of individ- 
ual lives? What effect is it having on 
the nation’s life? 

The respondents generally agreed 
that the climate pointed to a wide- 
spread spiritual hunger. And they 
thought that the interest in religion 
was a cause for national rejoicing. 

President Eisenhower had this to 
say: “A growing concern for religion 
gives hope that our concern for the 
welfare, the freedom and the dignity 
of our fellow men in America and 
around the world is also growing. It is 
heartening to see so many Americans 
supporting the faith which lies at the 
bedrock of our society.” 

Adlai Stevenson put it this way: 
“This interest in religion... provides 
a great opportunity for this to become 
an age of faith. But the test of a re- 
ligious revival lies in what it produces 
in uprightness of personal life and 
justice in society. The struggle to 
make the religion of our lips into the 
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religion of our heart is never-ending, 
and we must continue that struggle in 
this great outpouring of religious in- 
terest in America today.” 

Like Mr. Stevenson, most of those 
surveyed tempered their optimism 
with some qualifications. The major- 
ity indicated they believe the current 
‘boom’ is no real spiritual revival in 
the old-fashioned sense, and some ex- 
pressed skepticism that it would ever 
develop that way. Among reasons giy- 
en for the revived interest in religion 
were the “inner loneliness of modern 
man”; fear of the H-bomb; fear of 
the rise of Soviet Russian power ; dis- 
gust and disillusionment with mate- 
rialism; the effect of two world wars; 
and the search for peace. 

As to where the religious revival 
would lead, the majority of respond- 
ents agreed that this would be up to 
the churches and synagogues. Given 
this lead, they said, the revival could 
lead to higher social morality and 
even reform of social evils. 


Bay State ‘Changes Guard’: 
Nash Heads Churches Abroad 


Things changed as quickly in Mas- 
sachusetts last month as they did on 
the international level, but on a hap- 
pier though nostalgic note. 

On Oct. 31, the diocese wished God- 
speed to retiring Bishop Norman B. 
Nash who is doing anything but “re- 
tiring” in his new capacity as Bishop- 
in-charge of the Convocation of 
American (Episcopal) Churches in 
Europe. 

On Nov. 1, it saw installed as new 
diocesan the Rt. Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes Jr. 

On Nov. 3, it viewed the consecra- 
tion of its new suffragan bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Frederic Cunningham Law- 
rence. 

Meanwhile, as his last official act 
as diocesan, Bishop Nash conducted a 
service of institution for the Rev. 
John Waddicor of Tiny Trinity 
Church, Marshfield Hills. 

The service was a major event in 
the life of the congregation, climax- 
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Youth on the Move in Connecticut 


When you get 3,000 youngsters to a high school football game, you've 
got a pretty good turnout. But when you get that number to take part in 
a religious program, youve got Christian witness on a grand scale. That 
was the case Oct. 28 in Hartford, Conn. The occasion: the first diocesan- 
wide Youth Convocation and, to some observers, the largest group of 
young people ever assembled anywhere in the Episcopal Church for a 
single religious event. The youths—3,194 junior and senior high school 
students—came from 191 parishes and missions. In the afternoon there 
was entertainment at the State Armory: the Yale Whiffenpoofs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alan Bunce of the “Ethel and Albert” TV show, and Richard Summers, 
Arthur Godfrey talent scout (left, signing autographs). Later the young 
people marched in procession to Bushnell Memorial Hall. They found the 
front of the huge auditorium transformed into a church chancel (above, 
right). They heard hymns sung by a 100-voice choir and a sermon by 
Canon Theodore O. Wedel, warden of Washington’s College of Preachers. 
A talk was given by Arthur Wiley, Youth Council president, and the Lesson 
was read by Dundas Orr, YPF president (above, left, with Bishop Walter 


Hartford Courant 
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H. Gray and Canon Wedel). 


ing 40 years of mission status with- 
out a full-time clergyman. It was 
typical, Bishop Nash said, of the rapid 
growth in every denomination all 
over the country. This he attributes 
not to A- or H-bomb fear but to peo- 
ple’s realization of their need for a 
stronger set of values. 

Nevertheless, Bishop Nash added, 
“We have a lot of middle-aged ‘Chris- 
tians’ too. They’re content just to be 
holding their own, as they see it. 
Their sins don’t bother them any 
more. In fact, they’re old friends and 
acquaintances .. .” 

Two days following Bishop Nash’s 
“last chore,” a congregation of 500 
witnessed the installation of Bishop 
Stokes in colorful ceremonies at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. After two 
years as Bishop Coadjutor, he be- 
comes Massachusetts’ 11th diocesan. 

Another two days later, a congre- 
gation of 1200 in historic Trinity 
Church witnessed Boston’s first tele- 
vised consecration when Bishop Law- 
rence became the suffragan bishop. 
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Nebraska Rector Consecrater 
Bishop Coadjutor in Montang 


In the age-old ceremony of consi 
eration, held Oct. 30 in St. Peter 
pro-cathedral, Helena, Mont., tiff 
Rev. Chandler W. Sterling, rector "} 
Grace Church, Chadron, Neb., wit 
elevated to the episcopate. 

He became Bishop Coadjutor of tli 
Diocese of Montana and will succed 
the present diocesan, the Rt. Rep 
Henry H. Daniels, upon the latteil 
retirement in February. Bishi) 
Daniels was the chief consecratc 
assisted by Bishops Howard 
Brinker, of Nebraska, and Joseph |) 
Minnis, of Colorado. | 

A native of Illinois, Bishop Sterlii® 
served churches in that state and 
Wisconsin before coming to Nebreé 
ka in 1951. |] 

Bishop Daniels, who was _ consié 
crated Bishop Coadjutor in 1939, Ll@ 
came Montana’s diocesan in 1940. J 
left after the ceremonies for Turnel: 
Falls, Mass., where he will be vicar } 
St. Andrew’s Mission. 


nod Round-Up: 


adian Resettlement, Population Shifts 
‘mong Top Issues Aired at Fall Meetings 


The relocation of Indian families, 
aproved communication between 
its of Church government and 
anned conferences on Rural and Ur- 
in Work were major areas of con- 
rn in three widely-separated synod 
eetings last month. 

Churchmen attending the synod of 
e Sixth Province (the Province of 
e Northwest), Oct. 16-18, at Trinity 
ithedral, Davenport, Ia., were told 
r Dr. Ben Reifel, area director of 
dian Affairs, Aberdeen, S. D., that 
he U. S. does not get the best pub- 
ity in Communist countries in re- 
ird to our treatment of minorities.” 
Stating that serious economic han- 
caps, such as the mechanization of 
rriculture, which requires more land 
r the support of a family, are caus- 
g more and more Indians to leave 
e reservations, he appealed to the 
urches to aid in resettlement. 
However, contrary to some miscon- 
ptions, the government is not forc- 
g the Indians off the reservation. 
“We serve Indians who want to re- 
sate. The decision on whether or not 
is may be a good move is the indi- 
dual’s or the family’s decision,” ex- 
ained Kent Fitzgerald, of Window 
yck, Ariz., an official from the Re- 
sation Service of Indian Affairs. 
Miss Ella Deloria, principal of St. 
izabeth’s School at Wakpala, S. D., 


and brother of the Rev. Dr. Vine V. 
Deloria, National Council advisor on 
Indian Affairs, described the Ameri- 
can Indian as “a sensitive person 
with a great respect for his fellow 
man, not a stoical shifty-eyed individ- 
ual, as he often is portrayed.” 

Elected president of the Sixth 
Province was the Bishop of Wyoming, 
the Rt. Rev. J. Wilson Hunter. 

A look at the Church’s missionary 
field in the Caribbean was given dele- 
gates to the Second Province synod, 
Oct. 22-24 in Rochester, N. Y. 

The Rt. Rev. A. Ervine Swift, Bish- 
op of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, urged missionaries to ‘“‘sell 
themselves out of a job by developing 
native leadership.” 

The Rt. Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli, 
Bishop of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, stressed the problems con- 
fronting the Church in his area, 
where poverty, ignorance, disease, 
superstition and fear are ever-present 
factors. 

A series of workshops was held on 
Christian education, social relations, 
urban, college and youth work. 

Synod delegates also voiced their 
opinions on marriage and divorce to 
representatives of General Conven- 
tion’s Joint Commission on Holy 
Matrimony. The Commission is visit- 
ing various synods to sound out views 


on the subject before submitting a 
report to the House of Bishops, Nov. 
12-16, at Pocono Manor, Pa. General 
Convention at its next meeting in 
1958 will consider possible revision of 
its marriage canons. 


Delegates heard a keynote address 
from Bishop Richard S. M. Emrich of 


Michigan and urged that communi- ~ 


cation between units of Church gov- 
ernment be improved. 


The Rt. Rev. Frederick L. Barry, 
Bishop of Albany, was re-elected 
synod president. 


Meeting Oct. 23 and 24 at Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., the First 
Province (Province of New England) 
made plans to hold conferences on 
Rural and Urban Work early next 
year. Their concern: In the northern 
part of the province, people are moy- 
ing away from the country into the 
cities; in the southern part they are 
moving from the cities to the country. 
The result: Some rural parishes are 
starving, while others are swamped 
beyond capacity. 

The province’s Department of Mis- 
sions plans to attack these twin prob- 
lems at separate conferences, one for 
each. 


The synod also heard a 10-year re- 
port on the growth of Lenox School, 
Lenox, Mass., a province-sponsored 
educational institution. The school 
has grown in the last decade from 65 
boys to 140 under the headmastership 
of the Rev. Robert L. Curry. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles F. Hall, Bish- 
op of New Hampshire, was elected 
president of the First Province. 


ven in the hubbub of city life: The Church Home for Women in downtown Cleveland, Ohio, celebrated its 100th anniversary 
+ month, Well ahead if it, though, is Mrs. Hattie Worden (left). She was 101 in September! Miss Eleanor Meyers (right), director 
the Home, also boasts of Mrs. Sara Thuren, who will be 100 in January. The Home's centennial celebration (center) was a gala 
air for all, including the “youngsters” in their seventies, eighties and ‘gay’ nineties. 
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Christ Church Scrubs Up Its Neighborhood 


Built in 1803, Christ Church is the oldest Episcopal house 
of worship in Washington, D. C. Like many old churches, 
it had been kept in repair down through the years by the 
devotion of its people. At the same time, however, the 
neighborhood around the old church deteriorated into 
slums. A few years ago, the congregation bought a slum 


Rural Church Is ‘Starving,’ 
St. Louis Conference Told 


Like the little red schoolhouse, 
rural churches in America are having 
tough sledding. The National Convo- 
cation of the Church in Town and 
Country heard in St. Louis, Mo., this 
month that country churches had been 
shutting down at the rate of 100 a 
year for the past several years. 

The Rev. Dr. Richard O. Comfort, 
executive director of the National 
Council of Churches’ Town and Coun- 
try Church Department, told the 
meeting that the rural church was 
“starving to death.” Many of the 
churches could have remained open, 
he said, had there been better plan- 
ning and more creative statesmanship 
on the part of Church leaders. 

The meeting also heard the results 
of a survey which showed that less 
than one-fourth of the people living 
in rural Missouri attend church. The 
national average is 48.8 per cent, ac- 
cording to Gallup poll figures. The 
Missouri survey was taken by the 
state university’s department of rural 
sociology. 

It showed that 23.1 per cent of the 
rural population attended church, and 
that Sunday School attendance came 
to 19.2 per cent. In relation. to the 
total number of church members, 
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however, church attendance figured to 
58.6 per 100 members. 

The survey also showed that in 
small ‘“‘sect-type” churches, attend- 
ance was twice as great as in churches 
of established denominations. 


Another survey by Dr. Samuel W. 
Blizzard, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity sociologist, depicted the rural 
minister as a combination “spiritual 
mentor, family counselor, community 
organizer, and village prophet,” 
whose parishioners ask him to help 
solve a wide range of problems. These 
include the rights and wrongs of 
smoking, dancing, drinking, race re- 
lations, domestic and business prob- 
lems, and community issues. The avy- 
erage rural pastor, Dr. Blizzard said, 
has little concern for broad affairs of 
state and international problems. 


DeTar Says Good Old Hymns 
Often Neither Good Or Old 


Before you call for more of those 
“good old hymns,” you’d better stop 
and think: Is the hymn really old? 
For that matter, is it good? 

In Buffalo, N. Y., last month, an 
authority on church music suggested 
that some of the standard hymns be 
dropped in favor of the really old ones 
and the better new ones. The sugges- 
tion came from Vernon DeTar, a 
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site behind the church for $7,500 and created the spa- 
cious play area for children in the picture above. In their 
spare time, members of the parish removed the litter, 
tore down the old buildings, and built the playground. 
This was done at very small additional cost. The play- 
ground also serves students at the church’s parish school. _ 


member of the Joint Commission ov 
Music of the Episcopal Church an 
the National Council of Churches 
Music Commission. He spoke at an im 
stitute for the elevation of churel 
music in the Diocese of Western New 
York. 
He explained his stand on hymn: 
this way: 
“The really old hymns go back t} 
the 16th Century, while we use littl 
that was written before the 19th Cem; 
tury. We should begin to use some 01 
this early good music, as well as som: 
of the fine new hymns being writted 
if we wish to raise the standards oi! 
music in the Church.” } 
For example, he said, the hym* 
“For All the Saints” has two versions? 
The 19th Century version “has a wea 
melody and cloying harmony, whill 
the one written in the 20th Century} 
has strength in all three elements—* 
melody, harmony, and rhythm.” | 
As the poor hymns fall into disuse? 
Mr. DeTar said, they will gradualllf 
be eliminated from the Hymnal. Thi} 
next revision will be in about 1965, hi}! 
said. | 
Mr. DeTar, who is also organist 
choirmaster at the Church of the A$ 
cension in New York, said that musi) 
like “O, Promise Me” is appropriatt 
for a wedding reception but not ¢| 
the wedding proper, which should 
looked upon as a “religious service.’’ 


Comes From England 
POSS omes rom WG ane 


The high altar at the Washington Cathe- 
dral has a new cross. It represents a year’s 
hard and skillful labor by English silver- 
smiths (left) and the genius of its designers, 
Philip H. Frohman, cathedral architect, and 
J. Francis Coote, of London, England (below, 
right, with Cathedral Canon G. Gardner 
Monks). Standing 5 feet 7 inches high and 
weighing 280 pounds, the cross is made of 
gilt-covered bronze, inlaid with ebony, crys- 
tal and enamel. It took three men—a mem- 
ber of the cathedral staff, a student at St. 
Alban’s school, and Mr. Coote (below, left) 
—to carry it to the high altar and set it in 
place. A gift of the Diocese of Rhode Island 
and friends elsewhere in the Church, the 
cross was dedicated Oct. 21 by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington (below, 
left). It is a memorial to the Rt. Rev. James 
DeWolf Perry, onetime Presiding Bishop, 
Bishop of Rhode Island and member of the 
Washington Cathedral chapter. The match- 
ing candlesticks and vases designed by 
Mr. Coote were presented to the cathedral 
along with the cross. 
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NCC Reports Church Giving 


At All-Time High in 1955 

Some 48,800,000 Americans gave 
as they never gave before to their 
churches last year. Contributions 
were a record $1,842,592,260—an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over 1954 
figures. 

The 1955 figure also represents an 
eight per cent increase in the per 
capita giving—from $49.96 to the 
new all-time high of $53.94. 

The new statistics were made pub- 
lic by the Rev. T. K. Thompson, exec- 
utive director of the Department of 
Stewardship and Benevolence of the 
National Council of Churches. Re- 
sults were compiled by this depart- 
ment and NCC’s Bureau of Research 
and Survey. 


Methodists Lead 

Reports of 48 Protestant and two 
Eastern Orthodox communions 
showed that the bulk of the contribu- 
tions — $1,484,490,642 — was ear- 
marked for local congregational ex- 
penses. Twenty-one of these churches 
reported also that 33.4 per cent of 
their congregational expenses went 
into new building programs. Benev- 
olences, including contributions to 
both home and foreign missions, also 
hit a new high of $358,101,618 —a 
7.9 per cent increase. 

Largest total giving was reported 
by the Methodist Church, whose 
9,313,278 members contributed $398,- 
490,613, or an average of $41.82 per 
member. 

Second highest total was that of the 
7,517,095-member Southern Baptist 
Convention, with a new record of 
$334,836,283, or an average of $44.54 
per member. 

In third place was the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S.A. Their 2,650,291 
members contributed $180,472,698, or 
$68.09 per member. 

Per Capita Ratings 

Highest in the per-member giving 
category was the Free Methodist 
Church with $193.45, followed by the 
Seventh-day Adventists, $184.64; 
Wesleyan Methodists, $183.70, and 
the Evangelical Free Church, $155.34. 

Seven other denominations also re- 
corded total annual giving of over 
$100 per member: The Evangelical 
Mission Covenant Church of America, 
$138.96; Brethren in Christ, $130.58; 
Church of the Nazarene, $125.59; 
Orthodox Presbyterian, $118.80; 
Friends, Ohio Year Meeting, $116.77; 
Conference of Evangelical Mennon- 
ites, $116.18; Church of God, Ander- 
son, Ind., $109. 

NCC also released 1955 figures for 
Canada, where six major Protestant 
churches reported $72,515,379 in con- 
tributions. 
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London Notebook 


by Dewi Morgan 


Who Decides? There still appear 
to be some people who think that 
the clergy of the Church of England 
meekly accept all orders given to 
them by autocratic bishops. The re- 
cent Convocation proceedings on the 
subject of the pastoral care of those 
remarried after divorce indicate how 
far such a view is from the truth. 

In the recent Convocation of Can- 
terbury, the House of Bishops (the 
Upper House) approved certain reso- 
lutions and then passed them on to 
the Lower House which said, in 
effect, “For the moment, at least, we 
cannot accept these resolutions. Let 
them be deferred and considered 
again next year.” 

The Church of England is divided 
into two Provinces—Canterbury and 
York, Each Province has its Upper 
House of Convocation—consisting of 
the bishops of that Province—and its 
Lower House, which consists of the 
dean of each cathedral, two arch- 
deacons from each diocese and a cer- 
tain number of “Proctors,” clergy 
who are elected by their fellow clergy 
as their representatives. Together 
with an elected House of Laity, both 
Houses of both Conyocations form 
the National Assembly of the Church 
of England. This Assembly has power 
to debate all matters other than those 
purporting to define doctrine and, 
when necessary, to pass on the results 
of such debates to Parliament when, 
if accepted, they become part of the 
law of the land. 

Hair-Raising Headlines: De- 
bates in Convocation are of immense 
importance for the life of the Church 
of England and therefore for the life 
of a very large number of the people 
of England who, at least nominally, 
belong to that Church and ask its 
administrations at certain times in 
their lives. 

The debate on the pastoral care of 
the divorced was heralded by heavy 
publicity treatment in the British 
Press and provided the more sensa- 
tional papers with an opportunity 
for circulation-raising headlines. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury character- 


ized much of this publicity as “too 


many words chasing too few helpful 


ideas with all the consequent dis- 
advantages of inflation.” 

The press publicity began when 
a joint committee of both Houses of 
Canterbury Convocation, presided 
over by the Bishop of London, Dr. 
H. C. Montgomery Campbell, issued 
a report on the pastoral care of those 
who have remarried after divorce 
while the ex-partner is still alive. 

The current practice in England 
has been for a parish priest to refer 
to his bishop for a decision when 
people remarried by civil law wished 
to have some Church service of bless- 
ing on their union or to receive 
Baptism or Holy Communion. The 
majority of clergy have followed this, 
though there have been those who 
have taken decisions for themselves, 
The Bishop of Chichester said that 
on an average he had about 26 appli- 
cations a year on this matter, while 
the Bishop of Chelmsford said that 
for him such applications were ar 
almost weekly occurrence. 

No Change: The effect of the 
joint committee report, if accepted 
by Convocation, was to regularize this 
majority practice and insure that 
henceforward all parish priests would 
take their bishop’s advice on this 
point. Dr, Fisher, in his presidential 
address, went to great pains to repu- 
diate any impression that the report 
amounted to a relaxation of the 
Church’s rules on this subject, an 
impression some newspapers had ap- 
parently been anxious to foster. 

Pro And Con: When the report 
came to be debated in the House of 
Bishops, it was not without its critics. 
The Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. J. L. 
Wilson, felt that the present position 
of biblical scholarship does not war- — 
rant a rigorist view of New Testa- 
ment passages concerning divorce, | 
and maintained that a second mar- | 
riage is not necessarily sinful. He : 
felt that parish priests should have 
absolute discretion concerning the } 
blessing of a second marriage. He } 
was supported by the Bishop of | 
Chelmsford, Dr. S. F. Allison. 

The Bishop of Exeter, Dr, R. C. | 
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London Notebook 


ortimer, on the other hand, main- 
ined that marriage was indissoluble 
id that for this reason the respon- 
bility of decision should be kept in 
ie hands of his bishop, thus fre- 
iently saving a priest the embar- 
issment of a refusal. He was sup- 
yrted by the Bishops of Derby, Dr. 
. E. J. Rawlinson, and Rochester, 
r. C. M. Chavasse, who pointed out 
at a prominent and influential lay- 
an in a village might embarrass his 
irish priest by making requests the 
riest could not conscientiously 
rant. That priest could be safe- 
uarded by being free to apply to his 
shop. The Bishop of Chichester in- 
cated that in his diocese he had dis- 
yvered a great unwillingness on the 
art of a number of parish priests to 
cept the responsibilities of discre- 
on. 

The Upper House finally passed res- 
utions which left to the diocesan 
shop the decision as to whether in- 
‘viduals who had remarried while a 
yrmer partner was still living should 
2 baptised, confirmed or admitted to 
oly Communion or not. A further 
solution, while forbidding any pub- 
e service or blessing after remar- 
age, left it to the discretion of the 


parish priest whether he took any 
private service in church or not. 

When these resolutions reached the 
Lower House for their approval, the 
clergy vigorously debated them. 
There were those who felt it wrong 
that a decision should be taken out of 
the hands of a parish priest upon 
whom was laid the pastoral care of 
all his flock. Such a priest, it was 
maintained, should be entirely free to 
accept people at Holy Communion as 
long as he was satisfied in each indi- 
vidual case. On the other hand, there 
were priests who regarded the bish- 
op’s discretionary powers, if given, 
as dangerous, since once a bishop had 
directed that a remarried person 
should be admitted to Holy Com- 
munion, a priest would be obliged to 
accept his direction. This attitude was 
forcibly expressed by the Rev. K. N. 
Ross, vicar of London’s famous All 
Saints’, Margaret Street. “There is no 
conscience clause for the unfortunate 
parish priest,” he complained. “His 
conscience is overridden and on no 
stated theological or moral principle. 
The bishop’s decision is bound to be 
rather cursory.” 

While there were a number of 
speakers in the Lower House who 
supported the bishops’ decision, they 


were quite out voted. The final de- 
cision of the House of Clergy was 
that the matter should be left open for 
further consideration by the Church 
as a whole. It has now been adjourned 
until the next Convocation in May. 

In the meantime, it is worth quot- 
ing from “A Study Outline of the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce, 1951-55,” 
which has just been published by the 
Church of England Moral Welfare 
Council: 

“Church people will notice that 
since 1951 the number of matrimonial 
petitions has fallen steadily and that 
in 1954 the figures were lower than 
in any year since 1945. They will 
weigh the significance of other points 
in the matrimonial scene; for in- 
stance, the remarkable advance in a 
decade of the Marriage Guidance 
Movement and the very heavy de- 
mands made upon Marriage Guidance 
counselors where they exist, reflect- 
ing a determination, perhaps, to mend 
rather than end, the troubled mar- 
riage; the increased size of families 
in circles where it was fashionable, a 
few years ago, to have but one child 
or none; and other indications, if such 
they be, of a recovery of the sense of 
‘the family’ in Britain today.” 


Japan 

yntinued from page 9 

se to raise even $40,000 any time 
yon. Another thing to remember: 
ie Japanese Church is independent, 
ad that’s something the American 
hurch respects to the letter. It’s an 
»solute rule, for example, that we 
ill not appoint an American bishop 
ver there. The Rev. Kenneth Heim is 
ie senior priest of the missionaries 
ver there, and he does nothing before 
2 has close consultation with Presid- 
ig Bishop Yashiro. Ken, incidental- 
, is the perfect man for the big job 
2 has undertaken. He is extremely 
ceable, and he has won the respect 
1d devotion of the Japanese. I wish 
ir people in this country could see 
ie wonderful work he is doing. 

But to get back to the independence 
‘the Japanese Church. It’s embar- 
issing for them to ask us for money, 
you’ve got a tiny little group, name- 
83 missionaries, who can try and 
+ it for them. That’s the reason I’m 
ixious to talk to people and try to 
ake them aware of the possibilities. 


._ You get financial help from 
urces other than the National 
aurch, though, don’t you? Like the 
nited Thank Offering? 


A. Yes, and it certainly helps tre- 
mendously. And we get gifts from in- 
dividuals, which also means a lot to 
us. But if the American Church could, 
with all its resources, just open up 
with some larger gifts, we’d have an 
entirely different situation out there. 


Q. The story is, then, that we have a 
good foothold in Japan and we 
should do more to capitalize on it? 

A. That’s right. Unlike the Southern 
Baptists, who just since the war have 
come over there with tremendous 
amounts of money, we aren’t start- 
ing from scratch. We have a deposit 
already made. Nobody would claim 
the Japanese Church is perfect, but 
we can’t do as our State Department 
might do to a nation who wasn’t be- 
having to our political liking and cut 
them off. The Church people must 
have a deeper relationship with Japan 
than the secular people do. I’m afraid 
the average church person in this 
country says, “In Asia, they don’t like 
us anymore. So I guess it’s not im- 
portant to give.” But they’re talking 
about most Asian people, and right 
now, we’re talking about Japan. More 
particularly, we are talking about a 
little group of Christians who are our 
brothers. END 
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The Trentonian 
Recording Rector: The Rev. Dr. John van 
Dyk, of St. Paul’s Church, Morris Plains, 
N. J., literally carries his sermons with 
him on his visits to sick and shut-in mem- 
bers of his congregation. A man of few 
notes, who preaches extemporaneously, 
he uses a dictating machine to preserve 
his words for later transcription. Like the 
doctor's little black bag, the machine is 
a constant companion. 
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ECUMENICAL REPORT... 


A Comprehensive Report of the Mission of the Church throughout the Whole : 


Information, Please! Meetings, Readings 
And Miscellany for the Informed Churchman 


The Christian Church is not un- 
aware of the tensions in political and 
economic life around the world. Both 
the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. and the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council, 
are concerned with these issues. 

As far back as 1952, the North 
American Lay Conference on ‘The 
Christian and His Daily Work” made 
history by setting an example which 
marked the beginning of a new and 
important educational effort on the 
part of all the Churches. From 1948, 
when the World Council of Churches 
was officially formed in Amsterdam, 
on to the present time, the role of the 
layman in being a Christian in his 
vocation has been a major concern to 
the Churches both here and abroad. 

Just last April, in the third of a 
series of national study conferences 
on the Church and Economic Life, the 
general theme was “The Christian 
Conscience and an Economy of 
Abundance.’ While the emphasis in 
America has been on various phases 
of economic life, in the world setting 
the emphasis has been on “The 
Churches and the Building of a Re- 
sponsible International Society.” 
Some of those who have been wres- 
tling with these issues within the 
framework of the National Council’s 
Department of Church and Economic 
Life, such as the chairman of this 
department, Charles P. Taft, have 
also served at World Council gather- 
ings like the one held in Arnoldshain, 
Germany this past summer. 

Since very few are able to partici- 
pate personally in such conferences, 
and since both clergy and laity ought 
to be informed about the Church’s 
action in these fields, I recommend the 
following pamphlets: “Christian 
Principles and Assumptions for Eco- 
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nomic Life,” adopted by the General 
Board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 
September 15, 1954, 10¢; ‘““American 
Abundance — Possibilities and Prob- 
lems from the Perspective of the 
Christian Conscience,” message and 
reports of the Third National Study 
Conference on the Church and Eco- 


“Ecumenical Girls’: They outnumbe 


red the men in this picture taken in Herrenalbil} 


| 


C.C.I.A., said in his concluding state- 
ment: “Here at Arnoldshain we have 
met each other as persons, men andi 
women, clerical and lay, from the dif-{ 
ferent sides of Europe and fro 
North America, united by a commoni| 
love, however faltering, for our Lord 
and His Church, and a common de-+ 
sire to understand better some of His 
purposes for our troubled worlds 
Alas! It is only too rarely that we 
have been able to have meetings of) 
this kind. | 

“Indeed, when one reflects on thei 
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Germany, site of some of last summer’s World Council meetings. (L. to r.) the Rev» 
James W. Kennedy, author of Ecumenical Report, Miss Helen Turnbull, Mlle. Made’ 


leine Barot, Miss Leila Anderson and the Rev. and Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel. 


nomic Life, 35¢; “Not By Bread— 
Alone,” a discussion guide relating 
Christian principles to economic life 
and the responsible society in the 
U.S. A., 45¢; “You, Your Church and 
Your Job,” a discussion program on 
the laity—the Christian in his voca- 
tion, 30¢; “Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
1946-56,” prepared by the Informa- 
tion Department of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Sir Kenneth Grubb of Great Brit- 
ain, co-chairman of the Arnoldshain 
Conference and chairman of the 
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| 
unique composition of this meeting, 
I cannot recall anything quite parallel! 
to it. Here men from out of the mids 
of vastly contrasting political backil’ 
grounds and personal situations hav? 
met together, not merely to say, ‘Ye 
of course, we are all one in Chris 
Jesus,’ but to do something which i # 
much harder in a world of tough rea 
ities—I mean to explore the meaniny® 
of this for some of the most intract* 
able issues of human society and thi! 
life of the nations that any group 0! 
men can be called upon to face. it 
“Surely this personal contact in th 
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by James W. Kennedy 


aristian fellowship is the most sig- 
ficant fact about our meeting, not 
st because it is Christian fellowship 
some vague and mystical way, but 
cause it has been maintained right 
rough all our discussions. It has 
en expressed in the face of, and in 
lation to, political, economic and 
cial problems of the kind that create 
e most bitter differences between 
en and states. We have gotten to 
low one another better, because we 
arted by trying to love one another 
Christ.” 


slegates To Oberlin 


The National Council confirmed the 
minations of our official delegation 
the North American Conference on 
vith and Order, to be held at Oberlin 
lege in September, 1957 as fol- 
ws: The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, the 
. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, the Rt. 
vv. Chilton Powell, the Rt. Rev. 
ephen F. Bayne, the Very Rev. John 
Coburn, the Rev. Arthur A. Vogel, 
= Rev. Powel M. Dawley, the Rev. 
hn P. Craine, Peter Day, Dr. Wil- 
r Katz, Miss Virginia Harrington, 
d Mrs. Penrose W. Hirst. 
Many of you will recall that there 
2 16 regional study groups at work 
various aspects of the conference 
ame, “The Nature of the Unity We 
ek,” and the Episcopal Church is 
yresented on each one of these 
sups. In addition, there has been 
1ation-wide call to the laity to par- 
ipate in this preparation by the use 
a study outline designed especially 
- use at the parish level, ““Ecumeni- 
Conversations.” I would remind 
1 that this pamphlet can be ob- 
ned from the World Council of 
urches’ office, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
w York 10, New York, at 50¢ a 


Ny. 
jsh Up On Anglicanism 


| discovered in England last sum- 
r several excellent aids for the 
‘thering of inter-Anglican rela- 
ns. The first is a pamphlet with 
ny pictures designed for popular 
1, produced by the Office of Infor- 
tion of the Church Assembly, en- 
ed “The Church of England and 


the Anglican Communion,” which 
may be ordered from England by ad- 
dressing Christopher Bradby, Dean’s 
House, Westminster, S.W. 1, England, 
or through the Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 14 East 41st Street, New York. 
Also “Church Illustrated,” which may 
be ordered from the Rey. Peter Har- 
vey, 67 Hopton Street, London, S.E. 1. 
This last is an attempt to present in 
popular fashion general Church news, 
not only from England but other 
parts of the world as well. 

Published in this country, of course, 
is the ‘““Pan-Anglican” which appears 
four times a year. It may be ordered 
from the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, 
1335 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, 
Connecticut. Bishop Higgins of 
Rhode Island has just finished a man- 
uscript on his rewritten and enlarged 
story of the Anglican Communion, 
which should be available around the 
first of the year. The newly organized 
Overseas Mission Society publishes 
four times a year “The Episcopal 
Overseas Mission Review,” a journal 
of missionary theology, strategy and 
methodology. It may be ordered from 
the Society, Mt. Saint Alban, Wash- 
ington 16, D. C. 


Ecumenical Recordings 

While in charge of the radio-tele- 
vision-film coverage of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston in 1954, I 
learned about the Charles G. Reigner 
Library of Recorded Sermons and 
Addresses. 

This tape recording center at Un- 
ion Theological Seminary, Richmond 
27, Virginia, is the only place where 
the full recordings of the Evanston 
Assembly are available for local use 
today. Not only the major addresses, 
but the worship services including 
sermons, the plenary sessions, the 
Accredited Visitors’ program, with a 
number of the Press Conferences and 
interviews are available on tape. In 
addition, there is a full recording of 
the major sections of the Third As- 
sembly of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 
held in Boston in 1954. A catalog of 
this Library may be obtained by 
writing Union Theological Seminary. 
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Post-Whitsuntide 


Did you have an item in your 
budget this year for Ecumenical Re- 
lations, namely an item for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches in re- 
sponse to the Appeal of the Joint 
Commission on Ecumenical Relations 
made at Whitsuntide? Copies of the 
useful folder issued at that time are 
still available from 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, free of charge. 


Across The Border 


Neighborly competition has been 
discovered in the ‘‘Canadian Church- 
man,” the official national church or- 
gan of the General Synod of the An- 
glican Church of Canada. There is a 
column appearing regularly called 
“Ecumenical Record” edited by the 
general secretary, the Rev. Canon 
H. R. Hunt, D.D. It attempts to do 
for Canada what this column is at- 
tempting to do for the United States. 
We have begun a regular exchange of 
ecumenical information, which we 
chalk up to progress in the field of 
inter-Anglican relations. 


Dear Communist 


Three Episcopalians (the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, the Very Rev. James A. 
Pike and the Rt. Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker) signed with many 
other Christian leaders an open letter 
addressed to “the perplexed among 
Communists.” But there was no 
CIR aS olen” 


Anglicans To Moscow 


As a consultant for the Anglican 
delegation, which visited Moscow last 
summer under the leadership of the 
Archbishop of York, Dr. Paul B. An- 
derson will make an exclusive state- 
ment in next month’s column. 


“Empty Shoes” will fill you in on 
Anglicans and the Church of South 
India. 
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Thanksgiving 


The ability to give thanks is one of man’s noblest 
capacities. Without it we are as beasts, crushing beauty 
under our feet and elbowing our way past many a sacred 
shrine. Yet this is one of the arts which many people 
of late seem to have lost. 

Our fathers who first celebrated Thanksgiving on this 
continent may seem, from our comfortable point of 
view, to have had little for which to be thankful. Ac- 
tually they may have had more than we. They had faith, 
and a realization of God’s mercy, and a dream of a new 
world of freedom and peace. They knew that the way 
would not be easy. They did not even think of asking 
for the comforts which we take for granted as ours by 
right. They were happy with so little because in their 
souls they had so much. And for this faith which burned 
within them with such a steady and brilliant light, they 
thanked the God of their fathers. Today we may thank 
the same God for the treasure they have left us. 

It has been said that the darkest day in an atheist’s 
life is when he wants to be thankful but has no one to 
thank. God grant us to understand that what we should 
be most thankful for is the fact of God, Himself. This 


our fathers knew. This we must not forget. 


The Bible Today 


There once was a time when our fathers read the 
Bible almost as enthusiastically as we read the news- 
paper. The Good News seemed far more important than 
the daily news. But that was long ago. Today the world 
of the Bible is an alien land to many of us. We are the 
poorer for this loss. 

The tragedy of the Western world is not to be seen 
so much in our political blunders as in our spiritual 
blindness. We have lost contact with one of the great 
roots of Western civilization, the Hebrew-Christian 
world-view so nobly enshrined in the Holy Book. 

Of course we know about the “revival” of religion in 
America, but we have yet to see its depth. It seems to 
us to be too much on the surface. Its fruit may well 
wither in the sun because it has no roots (as in our 
Lord’s parable of the soils). 

We doubt if there can be any real revival of Christian 
faith which is not anchored in the great insights of the 
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Bible. The Bible deals with the basic questions: Whi 
the meaning of human existence? From whence di 
come and whither do we go? What is right and w 
wrong? Who is God and what is man? These questi 
take us to the real world which is unknown to ma 
the “peace of mind” preachers of today. 

The language of the Bible is a foreign tongue to ni 
of us. But unless we re-learn this “mother tonguei 
the Western world, we may lose all we hope to keep} 
may lose any real understanding of why we sh 
struggle to maintain a way of life our fathers felt 
worth man’s greatest sacrifices. 


“Book of books, our people’s strength, 
Statesman’s, teacher’s, hero’s treasure, 
Bringing freedom, spreading truth, 
Spreading light that none can measure: 
Wisdom comes to those who know thee, 
All the best we have we owe thee.” 


Now The Election Is Ove 


Now that the election is over, as good Americans} 
as Christians we ought to be thinking more of the th 
which unite us than of the things which have divide 
Every national election leaves scars of bitterness | 
suspicion. 

Judge Learned Hand, in a much quoted speech 
said that he believes the community is already or 
way down when each man begins to look upom 
brother as a possible enemy, where non-conformi 
the popular creed is looked upon as heresy, and wi 
“denunciation takes the place of evidence and orthoo) 
chokes freedom of dissent.” 

Whether we like it or not, we are today the lead« 
the free world. But we cannot be worthy of this lea? 
ship unless we are willing to fight for the ideals wi 
have given Western civilization its noblest dreams. VJ 
makes this civilization worth fighting for is the free 
of the mind, the belief in the dignity and worth of | 
human soul, and the faith in God which gives an}) 
mate significance to every noble effort. 

It is doubtful if any power on earth can defeat 
physically. We can defeat ourselves, however, as 
Davis pointed out a few years ago, by “fighting ani’ 
ourselves like the Romans, by persuading every / 
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Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Saint Andrew the Apostle 


ALMIGHTY GOD, who didst give such grace unto thy holy Apostle Saint Andrew, 
that he readily obeyed the calling of thy Son Jesus Christ, and followed him without 
delay; Grant unto us all, that we, being called by thy holy Word, may forthwith give 
up ourselves obediently to fulfil thy holy commandments; through the same Jesus 


November 30 


ymbols of St. Andrews: A cross saltire, a great boat-hook, two fishes, a fisherman’s net and a V-shaped frame of wood. 


he must keep looking over his shoulder to make 
that the man beside him doesn’t stab him in the 
.’ The trouble with too many Americans is that 
do not really believe in freedom. They do not be- 
in the freedom to disagree. And yet it is only as we 
tee to disagree that we are free to unite. It is for 
> basic freedoms of the human spirit we must now 
repared to fight. “This republic was not established 
owards; and cowards will not preserve it.” 


yond Our Budgets 


ost well-run households have budgets. The mem- 
of the family try to live within the budget. What 
amily should spend depends upon what the family 
fo spend. 

is the same with our parish churches. They are like 
lies, but there is no fixed income. They depend upon 
ncome from spiritual investments made in the lives 
eir people. How much each member of the parish 
ly contributes to the household expenses of the 
rch depends upon his ability and upon how com- 
2d he is to the things for which the Church stands. 
10se who do not like to hear about money in Church 
usually those who do not really want to do their 
e. The dedicated Christian knows that money can 
kind of sacrament, an outward and visible sign of 
- goes on in our hearts where the primary loyalties 
90rn and where they are nurtured. 

seems strange to many that our Lord, Himself, so 
1 spoke of money. He must have considered it quite 
yrtant, we suggest, because the use of it is such a 
clue to men’s character. 

budget for a parish Church is not just a list of fig- 
a cold and lifeless tabulation. Behind it is the flesh 
blood, the living reality, of our loyalty to God and 
Church. This gives each Christian a larger hand 
which to serve, a way of being represented even in 
far missionary outposts of the Church. We like to 
smber that when we make our pledge to the Church 
1ereby have a personal representative in every mis- 
field in the world. 

our Lord, Himself, were to ask for our pledge, what 
id be our response? He is precisely the One Who 
ask—for beyond all our budgets is His great pro- 
1 of redemption through His Church. It is still the 
d’s best hope and to invest in this enterprise is our 
t choice. 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD... 
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Advent Corporate Communion 


The Advent Corporate Communion for the men and 
boys of the Church is essentially a day of witness. The 
Church calls on every loyal man to stand up and be 
counted. 

This can be for us a great national day of dedication 
and commitment, a corporate affirmation of loyalty and 
devotion. We suspect, however, that too many parishes 
have thought of the day too much in terms of numbers 


present and too little-in:terms of the potential depth of. 


this dedication. 

We suggest that it is not enough for the men merely 
to be physically present for these services. They will 
have to come prepared, as they should for every Com- 
munion Service, if God’s Grace is to do its full work. 

The Church in our generation will have failed its men 
if her leaders do not give them a challenge high enough 
and a job hard enough to speak meaningfully to the 
best that is in them. 


PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 
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Anglican Church phote 


In whatever time or clime, the age-old rite of Holy Confirmation never changes. The principals: Bishop Marsh, Margery Nierk. 


tnglican Chureh photo 


Archdeacon Winston Naimby, of Alberta, plays 
organ (above) on visit to St. Andrew’s Church, Copper- 
mine, while (at right) Marguerite and Ann, daughters 
of Canon J. H. Webster, former rector of St. Andrew’s, 
and now an archdeacon and rector of All Saints’ 
Cuthedral, Aklavik, NWT, smile for the cameraman. 


Three Lions 


The frozen North is now the white man’s first line of 


defense. As radar installations invade the land of the simple 


Eskimo, the Church, more than ever before, has a 


Mission 
in the 
Arctic 


By STANLEY WESTALL 


Staff reporter, Toronto Globe & Mail 


RCTIC and sub-arctic barren lands cover 80 per 

cent of Canada. This frozen cap stretches west 
ind east from the Alaska border to the Labrador 
ast, from the northern limits of the provinces to 
volar ice on the head of the world. 

The soil is permanently frozen. For more than 
ight months of the year the huge islands off the 
\rctic coast are welded to the shore and to each other 
yy ice. Blizzards moan across the white deserts, Si- 
erian winds strike the north as it tilts away from 
he sun, sending the mercury to 50, 60 degrees below 
ero. 

This is not a friendly land. You come to terms with 
t or die. Its people, the Eskimos of Canada, won their 
attle with the north before our history was written. 
‘hey live there today as our ancestors lived 10,000 
ears ago. And they are a friendly people. 

This ceaseless struggle against fierce conditions 
roduced a people as fine as any the world has known. 
‘he task of protecting and refining their society has 
allen upon the Anglican Church of Canada, which 
umbers 7,000 of Canada’s 8,500 Eskimos among its 


sllowers. 
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The Church has assumed the responsibility of 
bridging the gap between the Eskimo and white civi- 
lizations—a gap which is narrowing daily as the 
white man spans the north with defense chains and 
thrusts mechanical arms into the north’s mineral 
riches. 

When the missionaries came more than a century 
ago, they found a dignified, primitive people. The 
moral code of the Eskimo was dictated by necessity. 
All were subject to the law of survival of the greatest 
number. Old people, past usefulness, were acquies- 
cent as younger hunters executed them. Girl children 
were often left on the ice after birth. Sex was not 
subject to stringent law—a man would share his wife 
as readily as he would offer food to a stranger. The 
ugly words —murder, suicide, adultery — had no 
meaning. 

Patiently, the Christian priests tried to weave the 
ethics of their faith into this pattern of Eskimo 
existence. The intelligent ones adopted a positive 
approach. They taught of a just and loving God and 
of the importance of the individual in His sight. They 
did not attempt to shame the Eskimo into unreason- 
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Three Lions 


ing obedience. 2 

Christianity went north in 1869, when Rev. Wil- 
liam Bompas, missionary at Fort McPherson, was 
asked by some Eskimos to accompany them to the 
Arctic coast. He returned to the fort after two 
months and a narrow escape from death at the hands 
of hostile Eskimos. 

Nearly 30 years later the Rev. I. O. Stringer estab- 
lished a mission at Herschel Island. He was warned 
that no white man could live in the area, but the 
mission prospered and the work of the Church 
spread. 


Canada’s Strangest Parish 


Missions led in building schools and hospitals in 
the north. They faced the fluctuating fortunes of the 
Eskimos, such as the 1930 influenza epidemic which 
killed nearly 50 per cent of the Eskimo population. 
Missionaries wore native clothes, ate native food and 
lived in igloos to win members for the Church. The 
spirit which inspired them is at work in their suc- 
cessors. Such a man is the Rev. Donald Whitbread, 
31-year-old parson in charge of Canada’s strangest 
parish. 

It includes the magnetic North Pole on Somerset 
Island; seals which live in an inland lake; and some 
of the world’s most primitive tribes. 

There are 800 Eskimos in his parish of 200,000 
square miles, mainly tribesmen of the Kingungmiut 
and the Netchlimiut — “people of where there are 
seals.” There are the Okshotomiut “people of the 
calm water” and the Okoseshalingmiut, “people who 
have the makings of pots.’ 

At Cambridge Bay, 300 miles west, his nearest col- 
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Missionary work in the far North is a hard pull, as 
Canon Webster, with Eskimo patient, clearly indicates. 


league is the Rev. Peter Emmerson. Another 375 
miles west is the Rev. Jack Sperry, Coppermine’s 
Anglican priest, dentist and lieutenant in charge of | 
the Coppermine platoon of Canadian Rangers. i] 

These young men spend several months every year 
travelling by dog-sled among the natives. They build 
their own igloos, shoot their food and brave the Arc- 
tic winter. They conduct services which appear 
strange to southern eyes, but honest in their sim- 
plicity. | 

At Cambridge Bay, there is hardly enough room | 
in the tiny mission chapel for all who have come to || 
watch the confirmation service. Men, women and 
children crowd the wooden benches, stand around the 
walls and sit on the floor singing the opening hymn | 
with ragged tempo. Margery Nierk is to be confirmed 1 
by the Rt. Rev. Donald Marsh, Bishop of the Arctic. 

She is 25 years old, mother of six children, wife of 
a Roman Catholic. She kneels on the floor before the 
Bishop’s throne, a wooden armchair from Emmer- 
son’s living room. Her face is serious and there is a 
hushed silence as the Bishop lays his hands upon her 
rich brown hair. 


Water Glass Is Font 


As she returns to the bench she stops to wriggle 
her shoulders. There is a heaving beneath the print 
dress across her back. Margery has carried her 
youngest baby on her back throughout the service. 

When the Bishop visited Holman Island, there 
were six babies to be baptized in the warehouse. 
Water was hurried across from the Hudson’s Bay 
store before it could freeze and placed in a glass to 
one side of the Bishop. 

There are no benches or chairs. The women sit on 
the floor in one corner—the men range themselves 
along a wall, squatting, kneeling or sitting with legs 
outstretched. 

Six mothers walk forward—six fathers stand sol- 
emnly. They form a half-circle round the impromptu 
font. One by one the Bishop takes the infants and 
baptizes them, using the Eskimo language. The par- 
ents respond in low murmurs. 

Without a break between the services—for he has 
to fly another 320 miles today—the Bishop announces 
that a wedding will now take place. 

Kate Kanaivuk is the bride, a pretty girl with a | 
pink and white complexion. She wears a bright print, 


its hood trimmed with polar bear fur. She is 18 years 
old. | 


Hands Baby to Friend During Wedding 1 


She stands when called, handing her recently- 
baptized baby to a friend. 

The Bishop calls the name of the bridegroom sey- 
eral times before he stands, shyly, with downcast 
eyes. This is Roy Innktalik, handsome 19-year-old 
trapper. 

His parka is of yellow cotton gabardine, wolverine 
trimmed. His caribou mukluks—soft hide boots— 
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reach half-way up his calves. They are beautifully 
embroidered in green, red and blue beads. His trou- 
sers are from the skin of a polar bear—as wide as a 
cowboy’s chaps. 

His preliminary responses are sluggish. Bride and 
groom do not look at each other, keeping their eyes 
riveted on their prayer books. He does not appear to 
understand the service. Kate reaches out and tugs 
his hand impatiently. Roy clears his throat and whis- 
pers a little more loudly. 


Diocese of 2,250,000 Square Miles 


There is no best man. Kate takes the wedding ring 
from her third finger and gives it to the Bishop. He 
hands it to Roy, who holds it still while Kate slips 
her finger back in. 

The bridegroom stands for a moment, grinning 
self-consciously before going back to the men’s cor- 
ner. 

Kate is back in the women’s corner, smiling quiet- 
ly, unconcernedly nursing her baby. 

The Rt. Rev. Donald Marsh, 53-year-old bishop of 
the Arctic, administers a diocese of 2,250,000 square 
miles from Yukon to Labrador, from James Bay in 
the south to the northern limits of Canada. 

He makes an annual six-weeks’ tour of this huge 
area, flying by charter plane across the deserts to 
bless his scattered flock. 

On his recent tour he sat up with his missionaries 
until 4 a.m. each day, discussing practical and re- 
ligious questions. Two hours sleep on the mission 
floor and he was back in the aircraft, flying to an- 
other isolated spot, snatching a little sleep in the 
plane or relaxing with a murder mystery. He crawled 
on his belly into innumerable igloos, chatting with 


All in a day’s work. Canon Webster baptizes a Copper- 
mine Eskimo baby (right), as his parents, Kamingoak and 
Nalvana, look on. (Below) Mrs. Mary Manning and 
daughter, Rosemary, use radiophone for long-distance 
communication, and Bishop Marsh solemnizes the mar- 
riage of Roy Innktalik and Kate Kanaiyuk at Holman 
Island. 


Three Lions 


the Eskimos in their own language. 

One of his greatest problems among the Eskimos is 
combating a Stone Age fear of Angatok—the shaman 
or witchdoctor of the Eskimo. 

In the past ten years the witchdoctors in remote 
Spence Bay have placed the death curse on 18 per- 
sons. All of them died. One of Donald Whitbread’s 
Christian followers, a strong young hunter and first- 
class shot, will not go polar-bear hunting. A shaman 
told him he would be killed by a polar bear. 

Seances are held in the shaman’s igloo. He falls 
into a trance which enables him to contact the spirit 
of one of his familiars—perhaps a polar bear, seal or 
ptarmigan. The powerful shaman may have nine or 
ten of these spirits at his call. One at Spence Bay has 
only two, and a Christian Eskimo told me scornfully 
“One of those is a ptarmigan.” If the tribe has fared 
badly in its seal hunting, the shaman will call up his 
seal spirit and ask him what to do. The seal will tell 
him the tribe is hunting in a reserved area and will 
advise him to move in another direction. 

The tribe goes there —and gets seals. Unfortu- 
nately for the missionaries, the shamans appear to 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 
continued from page 4 
What Is the Truth? 


What is the truth about it all? Russia has kept the 
free world guessing for nearly 40 years. As Winston 
Churchill put it, this country is indeed a mystery 


_ wrapped up in an enigma. But as one travels behind the 
Iron Curtain, he soon has the feeling that the West is” 


just as much a mystery to these people of the East as 
they are to us. Many of them live in fear, the fear of war. 
When we remember that 15 million Russians were killed 
during the last war and 30 million either wounded or 
maimed, we understand something of this fear. 

In the days of Stalin there was continuous anxiety 
about counter-revolution. It is reported that Stalin him- 
self lived in mortal dread of his life, and that this led to 
a paranoiac suspicion of everyone. Those who were 
members of the “palace guard” never knew how long 
they would be in favor with their chief. Russia in the 
days of Stalin undoubtedly was a cruel country. There 
is some reason to believe that this situation has 
changed; that the men now ruling Russia have had 
enough of this cruelty, enough of this fear, enough of 
this continuous anxiety. At any rate, in these countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, there is something new stirring 
today and the Western world must learn what it is. So 
far, we have little conclusive evidence. Certainly there 
is not enough improvement in the general attitude of 
the Communist world to allow us to let our guard down 
for one minute. 


Religion in Russia 


What of religion in these countries? Everywhere you 
go in the Christian churches behind the Iron Curtain, 
it is striking to see how few young people there are. 
I doubt if Christians are actually persecuted either in 
Russia or in her satellite countries, but they are attacked 
in many subtle ways, especially through the completely 
state-controlled educational system. Lenin, who applied 
the teachings of Marx and Engels to the condition of the 
modern world, developed the Marxian phrase that “re- 
ligion is the opium of the people,” and went on to 
declare: “Religion is a kind of spiritual intoxicant in 
which slaves of capital drown their humanity and blunt 
their desire for a decent human existence.” After the 
revolution, he had this phrase engraved on the walls of 
the former City Hall in Moscow, opposite the famous 


“shrine of the [berian Virgin. The shrine was later re- 


moved, but Marx’ words are still there—‘Religion is 
the opium of the people.” 

There is freedom of worship throughout the Com- 
munist countries, and so long as the Church confines 
itself to liturgical activities, there is no objection. By 
the exclusion of religion from the schools and by the 
teaching of scientific positivism and atheistic material- 
ism, however, something more subtle than persecution 
is brought to bear upon the situation. There are 50 
churches now open in Moscow, but this is only a frac- 
tion of the number in use before the revolution. In the 
countryside one sees churches falling into ruins. The 
Ministry of Church Affairs noses into everything the 
Church does. 


aa aaa 


Now and then the Church makes a weak protest. 


When Metropolitan Nikolai said that “the Church op- 


poses materialism, yet sees no ground of conflict be- 


tween the Church and the State,’’ we wondered what he — 


meant. Logic is not one of the virtues of Russian 


churchmen. There is only one religious journal in Rus- — 
sia which can be called at all effective. It has only 25,000 — 


circulation. This is a very small voice with which to 


-reply to the great state-controlled press and publishing 


activities of the Soviet government. The Church is fur- 
ther penalized throughout all these countries because 
Christians cannot be members of the Party, and the 


result is what Mr. William Henry Chamberlin has called — 


“cultural strangulation.” 


x 


This atheistic education is more dangerous than po- — 


litical control or persecution. Persecution is condemned 
by the Krushchev decree of November 10, 1954, in 
which he said specifically that the State does not ap- 
prove of rude attitudes toward the Church or toward 


the clergy. “Such errors in anti-religious propaganda ~ 


are fundamentally at variance with the program and 


policy of the Communist Party toward religion and be- — 


lievers, and they are a violation of the Party’s repeated 
instructions on the impermissibility of offending the 
feelings of believers.” But this must not mislead us. 
Krushchev has recently declared: ““We remain atheists. 
We will do all we can to liberate a certain portion of 
the people from the charm of the religious opium that 


still exists. We are doing everything we can to eliminate — 


the bewitching power of religion.” About this fact we 
need have no illusions. The Church is not free in Russia 
or in any of her satellites. This does not mean, however, 
that the Christian world is without any basis for hope. 


There is Hope 


One of the questions which these Iron Curtain coun- 
tries raise in Christian minds is, do we really believe in 
our way of life and in its power ultimately to vindicate 
itself because of the sheer power of its truth? If we 
believe this, we need have no fear, because the Commu- 
nists cannot avoid the fundamental facts of their human 
nature. As fallen human beings, they are nevertheless 
created in the image of God and have all the potential- 
ities of religious revival that are inherent in every 
human soul. The emphasis which they place on reason 
and on the power of human thought may, in the end, 
trip them in their own dialectic and lead them to the 
truth which sets men free. It would be unrealistic to 
believe that any system of thought would be without its 
heretics, and it may be that in the very nature of things 
an opposing force will develop within Russian leader- 
ship itself which will produce that antithetical force 
which is so much a part of their own system of thought. 
The Christian world will, if it is faithful to its own 
ideals, continue to believe that even Russia can be won 
for Christ, and will continue to pray for God’s blessing 
upon the Christian witnesses who, in those lands now 
dark with a pagan philosophy and materialistic concep- 
tion of the meaning of human life, may yet bring the 
light of the Gospel to their leaders. 

We believe that Sir Winston Churchill is wiser than 
Mr. Harry Truman in his attitude toward the Russians. 
Mr. Truman, on May 10th, declared bluntly that the 

continued on page 37 
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Be 


Searching the 


Scriptures 


God As Our Help 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Genesis 24:1-27; Psalm 46; Isaiah 
1:10-17; Matthew 6:25-33; Romans 
eol-39. 


Because God is a God of righteous- 
ess and love, He offers His help to 
nose who need it. The whole Bible is 
lled with the conviction that the 
ighteous man never asks for God’s 
elp in vain. The God of whom the 
ible speaks is not a distant sover- 
ign, indifferent to the needs of His 
reatures, nor is He the impersonal 
.bsolute of some philosophers, unable 
9 sympathize with the needs of men 
nd incapable of giving them help 
n times of trouble. He is the Father 
f His creation, so intimately con- 
erned with what happens on earth 
hat He has numbered the hairs of 
ur head (Matt. 10:29f). 

In every period of biblical history 
1en were confident that one could 
urn to God for help and find it. The 
rst reading suggested above, Gen. 
4:1-27, takes us back to the early 
ays of Israel’s religious experience. 
t tells how the patriarch Abraham 
ought a wife for his son Isaac. Abra- 
am had long lived in the land of 
‘anaan, Dut wished his son to marry 
woman from his own home in dis- 
ant Mesopotamia and so sent his 
rusted servant to find a suitable per- 
on for the purpose. The story de- 
eribes the journey of the servant 
nd how at length he found her; but 
or the modern reader, the most strik- 
ng aspect of the passage is not the 
are bones of the tale, but the sense 
f the reality of God’s providence. 


rovidential Guidance 

Abraham is sure that God will 
rosper the journey, for He had al- 
rays guided and helped him in the 
ast (v. 7); when the servant comes 
> the well, he turns in spirit to the 
‘od of Abraham for help (12); and 
nally, when he has accomplished his 
lission, he gives thanks for God’s 
rovidential guidance (27). Whether 
hese incidents ever occurred or not is 
alatively insignificant. What is im- 
ortant is that Israel believed in this 


kind of God; in the ancient times 
when the story first was told, men 
knew that God could be depended on 
as a guide. 


A Present Help 


The next message, Psalm 46, puts 
this belief into the form of a hymn, 
“God is our hope and strength, a very 
present help in trouble’ —a psalm 
which, incidentally, provided the in- 
spiration for Luther’s great hymn, 
“A Mighty Fortress is our God.” The 
psalm pictures the final catastrophe 
which would come at the end of the 
world. Even amid falling mountains 
and raging waters (2, 3), God’s peo- 
ple will dwell secure in a city 
through whose midst the river of God 
flows in majesty and peace (4, 5; cf. 
Isa. 33:21). God can be depended on 
to frustrate their enemies (6) and 
bring wars to an end (8, 9). So the 
people of Israel, both collectively and 
individually, can always look to God 
for help, for “The Lord of Hosts is 
with us, The God of Jacob is our 
refuge (7, 11).” 


Isaiah Urges Trust 


The practical importance of the 
doctrine of God’s providential care is 
brought in the passage from II Isaiah 
(41:10-17). Israel was in exile in 
Babylon and many of the people had 
lost heart, feeling that God had de- 
serted them. The prophet repeatedly 
protests that this cannot be true, for 
the God whom they and their fathers 
have served is the only God, all-pow- 
erful and all-loving, who by his ac- 
tions in time past has showed that He 
cared for His people. What had been 
true in the past was still true; those 
who put their trust in Him would find 
an adequate supply of strength to 
earry them through all difficulties, 
even the apparent hopelessness of life 
as exiles in a foreign land. The proph- 
et’s intense personal conviction gives 
to his words of encouragement an 
eloquence which is rarely equalled in 
the Bible or elsewhere. The present 
passage (like 40:28-31, which we 

continued on page 37 
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The Best 


Texas 


RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 


Nature's exclusive favorite — sun-drenched, red- 
meated, sweeter flavored . . . TEXAS RUBY RED 
GRAPEFRUIT. Select, tree-ripened fruit, packed and 
shipped direct from the MUMMERT Groves. Send your 
Gift List. We'll do the rest and enclose personal- 
ized GIFT CARD. Guaranteed shipments, prepaid 
Ruby Red r —---------------- 


or THE MUMMERT FARMS Zone 14 
AS re P. 0. BOX 66, PROGRESO, TEXAS 


1D Pack 2D —1/, bu. carton White Marsh 


sears Grapefruit and Oranges . . . . . 
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Please ship the following to names and 1 

Please 1 addresses attached. 1 
indicate , L] Pack 2A— > bu. carton RUBY RED. , $6.35 
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SPENDING HOURS POLISHING 
BRASS-COPPER-SILVER 


MINUTES 


00 IT IN 


NO HARD TO REMOVE RESIDUE 
WILL NOT INJURE FINEST FINISHES 
ACCLAIMED BY USERS AS FANTASTIC 


Order from Morehouse-Gorham Company 
hicago 2 Illinois 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTENT: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Workbook, 383 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 

OxsyectivE: To teach understanding and practice 
of the Episcopal faith. 

Pupils’ work books, each ...... Ayfss 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 
No samples or books on approval. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 


P, ©. Box 221, Larchmont, N.Y. 


METHOD: 


PRICEs: 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 


Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
pee Pall Foundations 


5", 6", 6Y" and 7” . $13.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer y 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


¢5q Furniture + ({oodwork 2 


PEWS -- CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 


PULPITS *+;ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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Strength of Mind, Body and Spirit: 
His Heritage at Howe Military School 


Howe Military School, established at Howe, Indiana, in 1884, 
opens new worlds of learning to alert young minds. The Poten- 
tial Achievement Rating, unique with Howe, gives each boy 
a challenging goal suited to his special abilities. Small classes, 
individual help and supervised study hours all encourage 
academic excellence. 


The Howe educational system also stresses military and 
athletic training. In a competitive atmosphere, cadets are 
taught to respect authority as well as think for themselves. 
They learn how to lead, and how to be led. 

Physical well-being is promoted by healthful living condi- 
tions. The 60-acre campus is far from the influences of con- 
gested city life, yet close to a modern medical center, The 
balanced daily schedule allows boys to receive the maximum 
benefits from their mental and bodily training. 

Howe, founded by the Episcopal Church, is divided into the 
Lower School (Grades 5-8) and High School (Grades 9-12). 
Since its founding, the school has provided sound learning 
within a Christian atmosphere. Physical facilities are excep- 
tional—three new dormitories and a swimming pool were 
added to the campus during 1954. The chapel, however, still 


remains the literal and spiritual center of the campus. 


Ye 
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HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M. A., Headmistress, 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


LASELL . .. a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Ohburch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 
Box EC e 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes, All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks, Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Tewas school. 

Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 

preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 

ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 
For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rey. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 
A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E£.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bulletin 


Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 
HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100, 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities, 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C, 
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MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary? 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 6-acre ¢ 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX." Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. O.8.H., Box E, Versaliles, Ky. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- { 
ard independent school requirements, but where the | 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 1 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 1 
pore of eae voice, Choir membership required, Liberal 
scholarships, 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. ¥ 


Founded 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. qt bi 


complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO, social |. 


life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow “‘in |i 
wisdom and stature and fn favor with God and man.” |) 


The Rev, Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, J&., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 1 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- | 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS. President 
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Certainly, we are having a year of 
unusual movies. The Saturday Review 
pointed out the plenitude of ‘big’ 
pictures, the two to three-and-a-half 
hour spectacles like The King and I 
and War and Peace, The Ten Com- 
mandments and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. We are enjoying an un- 
usual quality in a number of excep- 
tionally fine films. 

One would list, among quality films, 
Tea and Sympathy, despite its moral- 
izing epilogue, and bolstered by Deb- 
orah Kerr’s Academy Award calibre 
performance; The King and I, with 
its unforgettably fine treatment of the 
gay romp with its hidden meanings, 
“Shall We Dance?”; War and Peace, 
offering us the finest photography 
and a superb coordination of pano- 
ramic action with story line; Lust for 
Life, recreating the genius and agony 
of Vincent Van Gogh, not least in the 
flawless reproduction of his own can- 
vasses; and, now, Giant. 

George Stevens, one of the finest 
motion picture directors, was at the 
helm of Giant, a spectacular in its 
own way with its stubborn handling 
of some half-dozen story themes. 

The picture is somehow what one 
might have expected from the film 
makers of Italy or France. The hero, 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


THE UNLOVABLE 


By Malcolm Boyd 


played by Rock Hudson, simply does 
not fit the hero categories of the mass 
media. He is always weak, indecisive 
and, finally, only conquers when he is 
ingloriously flattened in a hamburger 
joint brawl over racial issues. The 
mass media audience may well become 
restless with this “hero,’”’ who cuts 
across classical lines of heroic defini- 
tion, at least according to Hollywood. 
Elizabeth Taylor, the heroine, is not 
a good deal less complicated. One sees, 
at least much of the time, real persons 
on the screen. 


Cult Assures Success 


The big news about Giant, though, 
is James Dean. It is ironical that the 
Dean legend, even the Dean cult, will 
insure box office success for an off- 
beat, artistic film which might other- 
wise not have earned back its consid- 
erable investment. Dean, the hero and 
victim of the cult, offers in this film 
one of the outstanding performances 
of the year. Consequently, the film will 
have mass appeal and will appeal to 
an elite for sharply differing reasons. 

The mass appeal of James Dean in 
Giant will come about because of the 
ultimate in celebrity identification 
which he represents. Older women 
feel a ““momism”’ relation to the dead 


James Dean in Giant. Off-screen as well as on he personified the unlovable. 
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young actor. Older men identify with 
him the autobiographical hero of 
Thomas Wolfe. They sense once again 
the restlessness they have imper- 
fectly sublimated in activism; they 
suffer again the pangs of not-know- 
ing (even of non-being) ; they recol- 
lect a turn in the road when they 
resolutely turned right or left, never 
to know what lay up the other path. 
Younger men and women, boys and 
girls, identify more acutely with 
Dean. Here is the legend, the indi- 
vidual figure, who, in an age and so- 
ciety demanding conformity, pursued 
individuality even to the point of 
self-destruction, yet who was not re- 
jected by society but rather lionized 
by it. 


Rebellious, Off-Beat Roles 


In East of Eden and Rebel With- 
out a Cause, Dean had been “a tor- 
tured, confused, rebellious growing 
boy”; indeed, identification material. 
Critics have described his perform- 
ance in Giant as ‘malignant, tangy 
and corrosive.” Bosley Crowther 
wrote in the New York Times: “Mr. 
Dean plays this curious villain with 
a stylized spookiness—a sly sort of 
off-beat languor and slur of language 
—that concentrates spite. This is a 
haunting capstone to the brief career 
of Mr. Dean.” 

Giant, under Mr. Stevens’ direc- 
tion, emerges as something of a clas- 
sic. This is a slice of life but served 
as an eight-course dinner. The film 
treatment of Edna Ferber’s novel cap- 
tures a whole segment of American 
society, and it achieves both depth 
and breadth. Texas is the locale, and 
the segment of society is that of land- 
owners who become oil-rich, which is 
at least a variation of new-rich, al- 
though perhaps basic status is not 
affected. No out-and-out moralizing is 
offered, except in terms of a strongly 
dramatic handling of racial tension. 
A drunken scene of excessive vulgar- 
ity, in which we see the moral collapse 
of the eminently powerful Mr. Dean, 
offers us its implicit moral message 
without additional preachment. Un- 
mistakably, the message is simply 
that security is more than money, 


continued on page 38 
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Schools 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


—— DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 
Grade 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
"*B”’ 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 


Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


‘ Boys, grades 7-12. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL Beye, erades 7-12. 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
ummer School. Catalog. 


frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE" 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 

JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 
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ST. MARY‘S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepare 


tory work. ; 
Members of the Southern Association for ove: 


twenty years. r 7 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


Repenta nce 
And Faith. 


HE New Testament records that the first message of our Lord and the 

disciples was “Repent for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” Throughout 
the Bible in both Old Testament and New Testament repentance is 
regarded as a pre-condition of faith. This assumes that the knowledge of — 
the true God makes us conscious of the vanity of our ambitions and 
desires even though they may seem legitimate to us without the experience 
of God. If we hold the message of repentance and faith to be normative, 
we must come to the conclusion that much of the modern revival of religion 
is not Scriptural. It does not challenge the individual and collective 
ambitions of men. It does not warn our nation that in God’s sight we may 
not appear as righteous as we think we are after carrying the cause of 
democracy against two forms of tyranny. 

So much of modern piety seems intent upon using God as a source of 
“power for accomplishing our various ambitions and as a source of 
peace in a troubled world. There is indeed a “Peace of God which passeth 
understanding,” but it is a peace which has gone through the anguish of 
an uneasy conscience and has found the peace of forgiveness. Even that 
peace is not a simple one. That is why it passes “understanding.” The pain 
of vicarious love is in that peace. 

Not all modern piety is vapidly utilitarian, seeking to use God for human 
ends. But it is significant that no one really seems impressed by the modern 
revival of religion because it seems to be merely a pious version of the 
secularism which has engulfed the whole nation. If one asks how there 
can be a pious secularism the answer is simple. It is the kind of secularism 
which strives for immediate ends but claims to have an ultimate sanction 
for this striving. 

It may be true that we in the Churches have a great opportunity in the 
revival of interest in religion. But we can not exploit the opportunity 
without bearing witness to a Scriptural faith which has some sense of the 
majesty of God, of the terrible character of His judgments upon all human 
vanities, and which knows that repentance is either the root or the fruit of 
such a faith; for repentance and faith are inextricably united. If this 
dimension of faith is lost, piety becomes a chummy intimacy with God 
and the complacent assurance that He will support us in our hearts’ desires 
if we lobby assiduously enough in the courts of the Almighty. END 


DR. NIEBUHR ON COMMUNISM 


rhe rigor of the communist dogmatism creates an ideological inflex- 


.) ibility, consonant with the monolythie political structure. Significantly the 
hope inside and outside the party that communist inflexibility would be 
modified, for instance, by the western traditions of Czechoslovakia or the 
Confucian traditions of China, proved to be mistaken. Communism has 
been consistently totalitarian in every political and historical environment. 
Nothing modifies its evil display of tyranny. 


CHRISTIAN REALISM AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS (Scribners) 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 


Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Vicksburg, Miss. OMI iste wep " : | 
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Box E 


What the Younger Generation is Asking. . . 


For a long time we have been tell- 
ing the older generation that young 
people think deeply. This week youth 
comes on the stage to speak for itself. 

First, Sharon Atkins of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, San Antonio, Tex., 
has given us permission to publish a 
letter written a year ago (when she 
was 13). It is addressed to.an atheist. 
[In it she tried to explain why she is a 
Christian. She wrote that it has some 
‘poorly written phrases’ in it, but 
10w many adults could do as well? 


Derr rss : 

In this letter I shall attempt to 
explain to you why I am a Chris- 
tian and why I believe you should 
be one too. You must certainly be- 
lieve that some great force or being 
created this universe. Things had 
to begin in some way. I am not 
familiar with your ideas of how the 
universe was created, but I know 
that the Bible gives a very good 
explanation, the very first sentence 
saying, “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” 

This God that the Bible speaks of 
is not simply a great force, but He 
is also a living, feeling, moving, 
thinking and loving personal being. 
He loves us—even to the point of 
sending His Son to die for us on 
the cross. He reveals Himself to us 
in experience and in the Holy Bible. 

The Bible tells us that man was 
once in direct communion with God 
and did no evil towards Him. But 
God put temptation in man’s life to 
test him, for God’s gift of free will 
to man could not be used unless 
there was a choice between good 
and evil. Man used his free will and 
gave in to the temptation, thus put- 
ting a man-made barrier between 
himself and God. All through the 
history of the Old Testament God 
tried to bring man back into com- 
munion with Him. Of course, God 
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Youth Speaks 


For Itself 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


could have (if it were His will) 
forcibly brought mankind back to 
Him, but this would have taken 
away man’s free will. 

Instead of doing this, God made 
covenants with man. He made one 
with Abraham, but it was broken 
by man. He made another covenant 
with Moses and helped bring the 
Israelites out of Egypt, but the 
covenant was again broken on 
man’s part. God then gave the Law 
or the Ten Commandments to 
Moses, not to punish man but as a 
standard by which men could live 
more peaceably together. However, 
many laws were added onto the 
commandments in trying to make 
man obey the first 10. This made 
life so complicated by legality that 
it was hardly bearable. 

It was then that men started to 
realize that they could not keep the 
Law, that the Law alone could not 
bring them back to God. They real- 
ized that there would have to be 
something more. God then revealed 
Himself to the prophets who proph- 
esied of a Messiah to come who was 
to redeem the world to God. The 
Messiah did come in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was God in 
man. We know this because He died 
for us on the cross in a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world. He had the 
same temptations and problems we 
human beings have, but overcame 
them. Christ gave us a new com- 
mandment which was: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment, and the sec- 
ond is like unto it; Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

God’s old covenant with man had 
been based on law, but His new one 
was based on faith and love. The 
resurrected Christ was seen, the 


NOW! Enjoy the rich 
pure tone of golden bells! 
12” LONG-PLAYING 


BELL RECORDS 


BY MAAS-ROWE 


The most beautiful bell records you 
have ever heard! Especially designed 
for use in church towers. A wonderful 
experience in your own home... 
3906 ‘‘! Heard the Bells on Christmas 
Day"’ (Favorite Carols and Hymns) 
3908 ‘‘Hymns of Joy and Thanks- 
giving’’ (12 best loved hymns) 


$3.98 ea. 


See your dealer 
or write to 


Se 


High-Fidelity 
Recordings of 
In-Tune Chimes 


MAAS-ROWE 
CARILLONS 


Dept. € 3015 Casitas Ave. » Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


| ERY FINE SELECTION OF DESIGNS 
YOUR COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION 
UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


Coster & Co. 


914 OLD NEPPERHAN AVENUE 
YONKERS + NEW YORK 


An Educational Service 


IMPARTIAL, INDIVIDUAL ADVICE TO MEET 
THE PARTICULAR INTERESTS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE OF ALL AGES, 


Schools (regular and special), 
Colleges, Camps, Tours 
Unusual Vacations. 


For appointment and more information, 
call or write 


FRANCES M. POLLAK 
B.A., Vassar; M.A., N.Y.U. Counselor 


506 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
DUnbar 1-0806 


Schools 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christien 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Bible tells us, by certain people dur- 


ing the 40 days after His death. At 
the end of this time He ascended 
into heaven, but left the Holy Spirit 
to dwell with us until His second 
coming to judge the world. This 
Holy Spirit I speak of is very hard 


to explain, even if one could ever 
fully explain it. This Spirit is with 
us whenever we feel very close to 
God. When we are in need or trouble 


and suddenly feel uplifted or re- Every > 
lieved it is the Holy Spirit descend- | STRONG’S 
ing on us. word there ar ds to 


Please excuse this meager ex- 
planation, as I cannot transfer my 
faith in God to you on paper. Chris- 
tianity is an experience—not a set 
of ethics or beliefs that can all be 
set down in writing. In your medi- 
tations and prayers God will reveal 
Himself to you if you will keep an 
open mind. However, do not think 
that you can be a Christian by 
yourself, as this is utterly impos- 
sible. It is only through our corpo- 
rate worship and belief in Christ 
and our working together that we 
can truly know God and tell the 
world of His greatness and His love 
for all mankind. I submit this letter 
to you in Christ’s name. 


study and understan 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 


mankind. 


Includes 
e Dictionary of 
Hebrew Bible 


e Dictionary of 
Greek Testam 


1,808. pages 
The CHURCH HOME a 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Baltimore 31, Maryland at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Man’s Predicament 


From a 15-year-old boy (name 
withheld) comes a brief penetrating 
description of modern man’s predica- 
ment: 

The man is on the earth, the only 

place he knows. 

He looks to the heights of the skies 

and wonders. 

He looks to the depths of the seas 

and marvels. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


[° To teach the timeless 
truths of the Bible 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, Iowa 


Christian P lays 
AND CHORAL READINGS 
Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ 
and ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 
with original music by 
Thomas Matthews 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


The man is a genius with numbers 
and crafts. With the numbers, he 
discovers the total, the shape, and 
the volume. 

With his crafts he can build a more 
comfortable world. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


EADING and acting versions in 

modern English of five great 
medieval plays, plus four unusual 
choral readings. Direct, vigorous— 
and wonderfully simple to put on 
—the plays have been used through 
the centuries to teach the meaning 
of our Christian heritage. Suitable 
for church production as part of 
the liturgical service, or for schools 
and colleges — there are roles and 
music for groups and choirs of all 
sizes and abilities. Detailed notes 
for the amateur director or choir- 
master, complete stage and musical 
directions, sketches of easy-to-make 
costumes. Profusely illustrated. 


$7.50 


He can do only this—nothing more. 
He can see out only as far as his 
telescope allows. He can escape only 
as far as his planes will carry him. 
He can act only as far as his think- 
ing allows. 

He can think only as far as his 
mind allows. The man’s mind is 
narrow, thus are his thinking and 
acting. However, for all his stupid- 
ity, he still searches for the reason, 
the reason he exists, the reason he 
continues to exist. He can only 
build churches with steeples 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania a ce ue sky uu retin tHE 
OS RS arnt Arne ei (ames de ae Sd f, | 
ere er panniers en ress |_M20m bookstore | 
Nivsite Graduate Nowrteal Unialty af perenne nosh Mik, eae GREENWICH CAC 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Ponnsyivanis: hope. END GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT | 
p 
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| WOMAN'S CORNER | 


penser 


Eling Dhings ver Wet, Via 


After an interview with Peggy Wood, star of 
- TV’s “I Remember Mama,” I came away remem- 
bering what an Anglican priest once commented: 
“If Jesus Christ were on earth today instructing 
His disciples in methods of evangelism, He might 
well say, ‘for God’s sake, keep my name out of it’.” 

Of course he was talking against over-pious- 
ness, but I believe he meant also that a Christian 
witness might be more effective sometimes if no 
mention were made of Scripture, Church, the 
Golden Rule or even God. 

And I wonder if he wouldn’t include “I Remem- 
ber Mama” as an example. At any rate, after seven 
years in the title role, Miss Wood declared: 

**Mama’ is the most unusual and unique experi- 
ence that any of us have ever had.” 

Why? 

“She’s a woman with great humor and great 
dignity at the same time. She’s never a moralizer, 
never stuffy and never Mrs. Fix-It. She tries to 
meet problems with as much wisdom as she can 
conjure up. 

“The show is never a tear-jerker, never tries to 
elicit sympathy in a dishonest way. There are no 
dramatic crises. The situations are all small crises 
such as are universal in families: How to make 
ends meet... and the pleasures of a family which 
is closely knit.” (See editorial, HCnews, July 22.) 

Miss Wood was in Richmond, Va., not long ago 
on American National Theater and Academy busi- 
ness. She was glad to “answer any questions,” 
with one exception: “I won’t tell you any tricks of 
my trade,”—an actress’ privilege. 

Naturally, conversation centered on the theater, 
but ranging in scope from Puritan days to the 
present and including its position in the minds of 
the public, Protestant churches and the federal 
government. 

“The theater has been persona non grata with 
the Protestants ever since Puritan days,’ Miss 
Wood pointed out. “It was frowned upon. It was a 
sin to go to the theater. Shakespeare was the 
‘devil’s bible’. . .” 

This attitude persisted in spite of the fact that 
the early Church itself used drama (morality and 
mystery plays) to tell her story to the people. 

For example, she continued: ‘You probably 
know how the Church of the Transfiguration in 
New York City got its name, The Little Church 
Around the Corner. When a church on Fifth Ave- 
nue was approached by Joseph Jefferson to have 
a funeral for one of his friends, he was told, ‘we 
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don’t bury actors. Try the Little Church Around 
the Corner.” 

This Puritan idea, she explained, is even re- 
flected in the government’s attitude toward sub- 
sidizing the theater: “Unlike most governments, 
we have no national theater... . 

“Tn 1950, Russia appropriated $1,500,000,000 to 
send artists, dancers, etc., to other countries, par- 
ticularly to sensitive spots like Iceland.” 

When an international dance festival was held 
in Oslo, Norway, she said, the State Department 
declined an invitation to send four American 
square dancers on the grounds of no money. Rus- 
sia sent a whole ballet and won top prizes in the 
festival. 

“You cannot get it into congressmen’s heads 
that we can’t buy our way any longer, but must 
win our way....” 

Congress has now appropriated funds to send 
American cultural ambassadors abroad, but the 
result of this lack of concern, she said, is that peo- 

continued on page 37 


(1. to r.) Dr. Barrett, Miss 
Wood, Atlanta announcer 
Don Wood and Mrs. Wedel. 
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The wealth of fine books this season 
could not be contained in our Christ- 
mas Book Issue, though it was our 
largest ever. The books we will put 
before you in the next few weeks 
could just as well have been a part of 
it, if there were no physical limits to 
a magazine. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS WOLFE. 
Edited by Elizabeth Nowell. Scrib- 
ners. 797 pp. $10.00. 


A. Victorian poet of no contem- 
porary interest wrote certain lines 
which, from the time I first stumbled 
upon them, have seemed to me to sum 
up the tragic essence of Thomas 
Wolfe and his books. 


Some books are drenched sands 

On which a great soul’s wealth lies all 
in heaps, 

Like a wreck’d argosy. . 

These lines contain for me the an- 
swer to such lovers of literary formal- 
ism as object to the chaotic, sprawling 
quality of Wolfe’s writing. His books 
indeed have heaped up in abundance a 
great soul’s wealth, and that wealth 
contains such evocations of America, 
her cities, lands, and seasons, and the 
diversity of her people, as no other 
writer quite has matched. 

The present huge book is a valuable 
and moving addition to the Wolfe 
literature. It comprises almost all of 
his letters, over the whole span of his 
mature life, to many people. Omitted 
are his letters to his mother, which 
have been published in a separate 
volume. 

His letters, like his novels, 
revelations of restless search, self- 
torment, moody explosions, passion- 
ate loyalties and affections. That he 
was a genius there is no doubt. That 
sometimes he was appallingly diffi- 
cult to deal with also is a matter of no 
doubt. There were blindnesses, hyper- 
sensitivities, and an egocentricity in 
him, but no malice. 

To one pained by his first book he 
wrote: “If I am to be honest, I must 
create my vision of life as I see it, but 
I hope that in my future work every- 
one I respect and like will find beauty 
and wonder in everything I do.” 

Another time, the anguished out- 
cry: “Christ, I am tired of everything 


are 
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but what I know to be the truth, and) 
do not utter... Aa | 
There is an immense voirnanta 
the last words he wrote, a brief letter 
to Maxwell E. Perkins, written on a 
“hunch” shortly before his death, but) 
at a moment when he seemed to be) 
getting better. ‘I’ve made a long voy-sj 
age and been to a strange country, 
and I’ve seen the dark man very close 2 
and I don’t think I was too muc 
afraid of him, but so much of mor- 
tality still clings to me—I wanted 
most desperately to live and still dali 
. there was the impossible anguish 
and regret of all the work I had not 
done, of all the work I had to do—andi 
I know now I’m just a grain of dust, 
and I feel as if a great window has 
been opened on life I did not know) 
about before—and if I come throught 
this, I hope to God I am a bette 
lameyar aod 
The appearance of these letters isi 
a major literary event. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF ST./ 
THOMAS AQUINAS. By Etienne Gil- 
son. Random House. 502 pp. $7.50. 


This is one of the important works 
of the man who probably stands as thei 
acknowledged master of Christian 
medieval studies. It appears in Eng- 
lish for the first time, as translated! 
from the 5th edition (1948) of hisij 
French work, Le Thomisme. 

Professor Gilson divides this ex-+ 
amination and interpretation of the 
body of Aquinas’ writings into three: 
parts: Existence and Reality, or the 
question of the existence and attri-i 
butes of God; Nature, which involves?! 
the doctrine of Creation and the at-+ 
tributes of Angels, material things’! 
and the nature of Man, and finally, they 
third part, Morality, which studies} 
the human act. 

In Gilson’s view, the saint, the thes 
ologian and the mystic, each of whom} 
is Aquinas, are equally difficult of) 
apprehension. These several me 
he feels, are captured in a kind of) 
functional unity if we study the man} 
as teacher, as Doctor of the Church. 
“Teaching .. . is certainly a work be+ 


longing to the active life, but it de 
rives somehow or other from the very) 


fullness of contemplation. This isi 


fy 
os 


why it cannot be considered as an in- 
terruption of contemplation .. . 
Teaching ... is the outward expres- 
sion of inward contemplation.” 

The great Doctor, of course, was 
both philosopher and theologian. “Ac- 
cording to him, the philosopher con- 
Siders the nature of things as they are 
in themselves, whereas the theologi- 
an considers them in their relation to 
God conceived as being both their 
origin and their end.” The significant 
fact about Aquinas, as Gilson re- 
marks, is “the intellectual effort he 
made to introduce this human learn- 
ing into theology, without disturbing 
its unity.” 

This is a major scholarly study and 
as such makes heavy demands. It 
is only for that reader who, for- 
mally or informally, alone or with aid, 
intends to study. As a large appendix, 
there is a complete Catalogue of St. 
Thomas’ Works, compiled by I. T. 
Eschmann, O. P. 


ATOMIC QUEST. By Arthur Holly 
Compton. Oxford University Press. 
307 pp. $5.00. 


The eminent physicist, Dr. Comp- 
ton, gives this book the subtitle, “A 
Personal Narrative.’ Nobody is bet- 
ter qualified to write the story of this 
quest than A. H. Compton, who was 
associated with the primary figures 
in nuclear research before the Man- 
hattan Project was dreamed of, but 
who was in the program of that proj- 
ect, at its top levels, from its incep- 
tion. He saw, and helped shape, its 
whole course. “The urgency for writ- 
ing the book has been impressed on 
me as, one after another, many of the 
leading figures have died.” 

The book, in addition to giving the 
full sequence of events, also ‘‘dis- 
susses the significance of atomic en- 
oargy in regard to war, peace, and the 
xrowth of human freedom.” The 
focus of his attention is ‘‘on the ac- 
ors in the drama, especially on the 
scientists. What makes them act as 
hey do? How far can we trust these 
nen whose effect on our lives has be- 
‘ome so startlingly evident? I hope 
hat a fair answer may be found to 
hese questions as we see what these 
nen do under conditions of unusual 
tress.” 

A section of particular interest is 
lis discussion of the bombs dropped 
n Japan: the decision, the message 
lropped to Japanese physicists at the 
ime of the Nagasaki bombing, and 
he question of the actual military- 
litical consequences of the bomb. 

Dr. Compton, seen by many clues 
0 be a man of religious spirit, has 
ivided this fine and important book 
nto five divisions: Vision, Faith, 

continued on page 36 
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NELSON BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


1861—A medium size Prayer Book 
(35e” x 558”) bound in limp black 


Thomas Nelson and Sons has been 
famous for fine bindings for almost a 


century. In our own bindery master Meets ne bela 
raftsmen use more than 90 separate 891—Black genuine leather binding, 
z e tig f ie otherwise same as 1861. $5.00 


operations to fashion Prayer Books 
of beauty, durability and excellence. 
There are more than thirty editions of 
the Nelson Book of Common Prayer, 
ranging in price from 75¢ to $18. Each 
carries the official certification of the 
Custodian of the Standard Book of 
Common Prayer. Leather and leather- 
oid editions have 23 karat gold edges 
and each reflects the Nelson tradition of 
fine workmanship. Choose your Prayer 
Book from this popular selection. 


9900000000000° 


© For those who 
want the finest! 


1891X — Bound in black genuine 
printed on fine India 
Paper. The entire volume is only 34” 
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1868—With Confirmation certificate. 
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The Litany and Altar Service are 
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HOOKER'S THEOLOGY 
OF COMMON PRAYER 


By JOHN S. MARSHALL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


PAPER EDITION $2.50 
CLOTHBOUND $4.00 
POSTPAID 


In this book Hooker gives us the 
answer to many of the puzzling ques- 
tions we ask about our Book of 
Common Prayer. Why set forms of 
worship? Why holy days? Why the 
petitions of the litany? Why infant 
baptism? Why Holy Communion? 
Why deacons, priests and bishops? 
Here is a book revealing to church- 
men the theology of their Prayer 
Book as conceived by the greatest of 
Anglican theologians. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 
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| week. I 


Arctic 


continued from page 23 


be able to foretell the most suitable 
hunting areas with 90 per cent ac- 


curacy. 

But, occasionally, a witch doctor 
will have to influence fate a little to 
save face. The story came to light re- 

‘cently of a witch doctor who mur- 
dered a man a year ago. He had 
cursed the victim and prophesied his 


sionaries have won two years’ graci 
for the adolescents. Marriages ar 

simple affairs. The husband will telk 
his family he is building an igloo fox 
himself and his bride. Usually, they 

promise simple vows before a cate: 
chist—and the Christian leader ap 
pointed by the Church—and this i; 
later solemnized by a priest. Thial 
procedure is followed only when nq 
missionary is available or will no} 
be around for a long time. 


Three Lion. 


Canon Webster reads Lesson during service at Coppermine’s St. Andrew's Church. 


death by a certain time. When it ap- 
peared that the man would beat the 
deadline by remaining very much 
alive, an unspiritual rifle bullet was 
used to dispatch him. 


Woman’s Status Improved 


The best way of beating this in- 
grained superstition is with Scrip- 
ture teaching, says Whitbread. “I 
teach them to read and write in the 
syllabic alphabet invented by a mis- 
sionary of the Anglican church. The 
whole of the New Testament has now 
been translated in that language. By 
expository preaching I go through a 
verse of Scripture with them once a 
use all the methods and 
modern propaganda of the Church. I 
tell them to read that God is a God of 
love, and justice, and mercy.” 

Christian teaching has improved 
woman’s standing in the tribe, Bishop 
Marsh said. “It has not brought eman- 
cipation, but she is now regarded 
with greater respect.” 

Parental arrangements for mar- 
riage are still customary but today 
at the age of 16, 17, and 18. As Eski- 
mo children were rarely, if ever, mar- 
ried under the age of 14, the mis- 


The white man’s attitude to reli 
gion puzzles the Eskimo. Increasingi 
numbers of weathermen, miners, cant 
struction workers and radar techni! 
cians are travelling north. Not all oid 
them are practicing Christians. Many 
of them ignore religion completely: 
Others, nominally attached to various 
denominations, avoid church services 
and break Christian laws. 

Among the remainder, a multiplied 
ity of religious ideas holds sway. 

“All Eskimos subscribe to a set ot 
rules dictated by their manner of liv 
ing,” said Bishop Marsh. ‘The white 
man, as he appears to the Eskimo, hay 
no such code of conduct. If he has one 
at all, it is colored in various shades 
of gray. To the Eskimo, right anc 
wrong are clearly marked in black and 
white.” 


Christianity Not For White Man Alone | 
The Bishop emphasizes in his 
teaching that Christianity is not ex) 
clusively a white man’s religion. ad 
has not attempted to explain the his‘ 
torical reasons for divisions in a 
Christian church, or to describe th 
conflicting theologies of other rai 
religions. “We adopt a positive, not ¢ 
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2gative attitude,” he said. 

Converting the Eskimo has not 
2en an easy task. Archdeacon I. O. 
tringer walked the shore of the Arc- 
ec ocean for hours, one day at the 
irn of the century, while a tribe de- 
ated whether or not they should kill 
im for telling them infanticide was 
rong. 

The pagan Eskimo had moral codes, 
ased on sound reasoning, though not 
ways moral from our point of view. 
person was killed only when his 
yntinued existence endangered the 
ves of the whole family or caused 
im extreme suffering. 


ible’s “Ox” Becomes “Sled Dog” 


The pagan Eskimo’s conception of 
1e supernatural was developed to an 
<tent where he did not find the Bibli- 
ul miracles difficult to comprehend. 
1 the commandments, ox and ass be- 
yme sled dog in translation, retain- 
ig the meaning of beast of burden. 
ymns, translated by missionaries 
nd native catechists, have been chos- 
n because of an absence of awkward 
miles and because of their ready ap- 
lication to Eskimo life. 

Cynics have estimated that the Arc- 
¢ church would die without the con- 
nued presence of missionaries. But 
lere was one parish without a mis- 
onary for 28 years. Native cate- 
uists kept Christianity alive. ‘The 
hurch would certainly last for 50 or 
) years, possibly for centuries,” said 
ishop Marsh. 

Spiritual problems are not the only 
nes faced by the Anglican church in 
lis missionary diocese. The Bishop 
uts an unrelenting pressure on the 
anadian government, through the 
orthern Affairs advisory committee, 
y improve the Eskimo economy with- 
it destroying the Eskimo way of 
fe. 


90d Supply a Problem 


This primitive existence creates 
2adaches among the Ottawa admin- 
trators. They dare not provide a 
gular supply of food for the Eski- 
os—fearing he will be turned into 
settlement bum, waiting his month- 
hand-out. Yet without emergency 
ipplies, large numbers of Eskimos 
ould starve every year. 

All the problems of the northland, 
s development and the health, educa- 
on and economy of the Eskimo, are 
lative to this day-to-day struggle 
yr meat. It is in this perspective that 
ie problem of the declining caribou 
rds must be viewed. In 1950, there 
ere 672,000 of these northern deer 
tween Hudson Bay and the Macken- 
e River valley. A low calf crop, the 
nual kill by wolves, Indians, Eski- 
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From persecution to “co-operation” 


THE CHURCH 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By MATTHEW SPINKA 
Editor of Church History 1932-1948 


This is a timely and accurately informative book. The recent 


exchange of visits between the Russian Church authorities 
and American Protestant leaders has made evident the need 
for understanding what has occurred in Russia. 


Dr. Spinka fills that need, cutting through the fog of mis- 
conceptions engendered by propaganda and revealing one of 
history’s strangest alliances. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR says: 


““A complete chronological account of the fate of the Russian 
Church from the Bolshevik Revolution to this day . . . invalu- 
able to students everywhere.” 


At all bookstores + $3.25 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., New York 11 


Religious Gifts 
with the true spirit of Christmas 


The Hymnal, the Book of Common Prayer — few gifts will 
last as long or give as much pleasure. Our books are 
sturdy and of high quality; prices are surprisingly low. 


The Hymnal 1940 

Full musical edition, 6 by 8% inches, dark 

blierclothi. seat tie vote N Peete: $2.00 

The Book of Common Prayer 

Clear, beautiful type. 5 by 7% inches. Red 

OLblneclotiietee tars. scweecten t-te: tee ees tones $1.00 

Mailing charges extra. 

Whether you are planning a gift of one book to an indi- 
vidual, or a dozen or more to your parish, write direct. 
Remember that profit from the sale of these publications 
goes into clergy pensions. 


the Church Hymnal Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place . New York 5, N.Y. 
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Personal Notices 


INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR CHRISTIAN YEAR card urges church 
attendance on personal anniversaries. Suitable for 
Parish mailings. Other samples, including Christmas 
cards, on request. St. Mary’s Convent, Box 311-CN, 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


ASSISTANT CLERGYMEN New York City Par- 
ish. Prayer Book Churchman. Box 1422 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST ASSISTANT for Parish in Eastern Indus- 
trial city. Must be willing to take intensive training 
leading to Rectorship. Box 1424 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUPERINTENDENT for a small midwestern 
Home for Aged People. Practical or trained nurse 
desirable but not essential for the work. Single and 
an Episcopalian who can care for needs of aged peo- 
ple. Preferably from mid-west. Box 1425 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


About December Ist, middle aged Churchwoman 
as COMPANION and HOUSEKEEPER to elderly 
couple. Conveniences. Assist with plain cooking. 
References on request. Box 1426 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va 


TEACHER of English and History (with music). 
Degree essential. 21 semester hours education. Tele- 
phone Mr. Kenyon Cull, Springfield-156, or write 
St. Mary’s School, Springfield, South Dakota. 
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mos and whites, and the freaks of ac- 
cidents and weather showed a deficit 
on the herd in 1951 of 23,000. Last 
year, there were about 277,000 cari- 
bou in the area—a decline of 60 per 
cent. 

For many Eskimos, however, the 
white man’s diet—so easily satisfied 
at the nearest Hudson’s Bay Co. store 
—is replacing-a steady demand for 
meat. Many of them are earning 
enough money on defense projects to 
keep them in groceries for a year. 


DEW Line and Nail Polish 

A paternal government has ensured 
that all but $120 a month of the Es- 
kimo’s defense work earnings (a la- 
borer rates $1.55 an hour) is placed 
to his credit in the stores. When the 
DEW line (distant early warning) 
sites are completed, the Eskimo will 
use these credits to buy new rifles, 
tools, ammunition, food and boats. 
Then they will pick up hunting again. 
Some of the money is wasted—but 
they aren’t the only people in North 
America guilty of this, says Lorenz 
Learmonth, a Hudson’s Bay “‘banker”’ 
who watches over the Eskimo’s ac- 
counts. 

When the DEW line first came to 
Cambridge Bay, the population of the 
settlement rose to 25 families, around 
100 persons. Visible effects took the 
form of nail polish and lipstick, worn 
by the tiniest children. Boys appeared 
with U.S. generals’ stars on their par- 
kas, squinting at the bright northern 
sun through unaccustomed sun- 
glasses. Eskimo men were fascinated 
by fuel-fed handwarmers. 


“Keep Up With Joneses” 

A bad sign, say the missionaries, is 
that now the Eskimos are trying to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” A good 
sign, says Peter Emmerson, is that 
the line has given them a sense of 
time—now they get to church before 
the service begins. 

Health is another problem of the 
North. Influenza and tuberculosis 
have swept across the Arctic in pre- 
vious decades, decimating whole 
tribes. Now the flying doctors, backed 
by a ruthless policy of evacuation of 
infected patients to southern hospi- 
tals, are winning out. It is the Church 
which explains as gently as possible to 
an Eskimo family that it is for every- 
one’s good that their father, or broth- 
er or daughter should be carried away 
for perhaps four or five years. 

Through this complex maze of dif- 
ficulties, the Anglican church has 
woven a service of counsel and com- 
fort. 

No longer does the Eskimo shrug 
off each tragedy and death with the 
word: Mumayana—it’s too bad. END 


Books 
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Work, Choice, Hope. Highly recom- 
mended. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CHRISTMAS, 
TREES. By T. S. Eliot. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. $1.25. | 

Here is a somewhat special item, a 
new Christmas poem by T. S. Eliot. 
It is a brief thing, 34 lines, rather) 
lovely through the almost matter-of-; 
factness of its style. It is a celebra- 
tion of Christmas, of the true wonder 
and joy as against the pseudo-Christ-; 
mas so common to our time. 

He looks toward an accumulated 
joy, when we shall each have come to 
the end of our Christmases—a joy 


Which shall be also a great fear, as on 
the occasion | 

When fear came upon every soul: | 

Because the beginning shall remind us| 
of the end 

And the first coming of the second com-| 


ing. 

Hardbound, the slim little book is 
ten pages, including the end papers. ; 
The whole physical design, including: 
the stylized illustrations, is the work 
of Enrico Arno. 


MAN IN THE MIDDLE. By James A. . 
Pike and Howard A. Johnson. Sea-: 
bury Press. 118 pp. $2.25. 

This is the Seabury Book for Ad- 
vent. In extension of the increasing 
vogue for the dialogue sermon, Dean 
Pike and Canon Johnson have created 
a series of discussions of the seven 
deadly sins in a form which they call | 
“trialogues.” I find this coinage in- 
tensely objectionable, since the word 
“dialogue’”’ does not imply restriction ! 
to two participants in a conversation. | 
These discussions are projected as‘: 
conversations of a tempted soul with 
two voices, respectively godly andi 
diabolic advocates. In content, this § 
series offers some excellent simple ex- - 
position of moral theology. If thes 
authors do any more of this, however, ' 
they would do well to guard against t 
an encroaching cuteness which’ 
brought this reviewer a number of ! 
times to the brink of putting aside a ’ 
basically good book. 
|] 
THE FIRST NOEL: ANIMAL SONGS Fh 
THE NATIVITY. Ed. by Ada L. F. Snell. | 
Illus. by Sybil C. Fonda. Bookman | 
Associates. 47 pp. $2.50. 


There is quite a special charm to| 
this slender collection of animal na- 
tivity poems in which all the birds 
and beasts recognize and celebrate 
the great Advent. The selections are 


from many countries and languages, | 


and from the Middle Ages to today. 
END 
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Christian Discussion 
ntinued from page 24 


viet government was as much an 
lemy of freedom today as it was in 
441 and 1945. He sees no reason for 
scussion with them and no possibil- 
y of any kind of understanding. Mr. 
hurchill, on the other hand, suggests 
at although we do not know whether 
ley are sincere or not, we should 
svertheless not prejudge the matter 
fore the evidence is in. We end by 
1oting from him: “A new question 
us been raised by the recent Russian 
pudiation of Stalin. If it is sincere, 
e have a new Russia to deal with, 
ad I do not see myself why, if this be 


so, the new Russia should not join in 
the spirit of this solemn agreement — 
the North Atlantic Treaty. We must 
realize how deep and sincere are Rus- 
sian anxieties about the safety of her 
homeland from foreign invasion. In a 
true unity of Europe, Russia must 
have her part.” 

The least a Christian can do is to 
pray that a real change will take place 
in the hearts of the leaders of Russia 
and that, on the basis of this, a new 
understanding can be built someday 
between the people behind the Iron 
Curtain and the people of the free and 
democratic West. In the meantime, 
there are no curtains which can ex- 
clude the prayers of faithful men or 
the Grace of a merciful God. wW.s.L. 


Scriptures 
mtinued from page 25 


ave previously studied) is typical of 
is message and style. The popular 
ymn “How Firm a Foundation” is a 
araphrase of certain parts of it. 

Beautiful as are these Old Testa- 
ent expressions of trust in God’s 
upacity and willingness to help, none 
* them are quite as impressive as 
1e words of Jesus in the Sermon on 
ie Mount (Matt. 6:25-33), where 
1e lesson is drawn that worry about 
aterial things has no place in the 
fe of the Christian, since God al- 
2ady knows our physical needs (vss. 
2, 33). But our Lord also adds to this 
lought a necessary warning: we can- 
ot expect God’s help unless we have 
sally made “his kingdom and his 
ghteousness” the chief aim of our 
ves (31). This point needs to be spe- 
ally noticed in our own day, when 


some people and even some popular 
preachers seem to think that God is 
merely a convenient resource for 
achieving peace, prosperity and 
worldly success. God’s help, we may 
be sure, never fails, but it is given in 
His way and on His conditions. We 
cannot use God; we can only permit 
Him to use us. 

It is the thought of God’s help and 
care for His people which inspired 
St. Paul, also, to bring the first part 
of his epistle to the Romans to such a 
triumphant conclusion (Rom. 8:31- 
39). “If God be for us,” he says, ‘“‘who 
can be against us?” In his long and 
adventurous career, filled as it was 
with sickness, danger and conflict, 
Paul had had sufficient opportunity 
to find the answer to this question. He 
knew that in all His trouble God had 
never failed Him and that all men 
could become “more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.” (87) END 


Woman’s Corner 
ntinued from page 31 


e abroad think of us as “rich, arro- 
unt and cultureless. They think that 
e have no soul. 
“You get scared sometimes thinking 
yw thorough the Russians are... .” 
What about current radio and tele- 
sion religious productions? 
She mentioned ‘Another Chance,” 
e Episcopal radio series in which 
e, Cynthia Wedel and the Rev. 
nomas V. Barrett star, as an attempt 
present interesting programs to 
ypeal to church-going people, espe- 
ally Protestants. 
“We felt that the (Roman) Cath- 
ies and Jews had quite outstripped 
e Protestants in their ability to pre- 
nt interesting messages and dra- 
as. They had no Puritan back- 
ound hovering over them. The qual- 
, of Protestant programs smacks of 
IIness.” 


Any other signs of improvement? 

“In Atlanta, you have this marvel- 
ous thing, where five Protestant sects 
have built a joint Radio-TV Center to 
try and present better programs. 
(Episcopalian, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, U.S., and Presbyterian, 
U.S.A.) It’s a tremendous public spir- 
it and brotherhood they’ve got... .” 

Drawing on her personal experi- 
ence with the Puritan attitude, Miss 
Wood said: “When I went on the 
stage in 1910, every reporter who in- 
terviewed me asked me whether my 
family disapproved. At least we have 
made enough progress for them not 
to ask me that now!” 

So, she concluded: ‘The trend to- 
day is towards better religious pro- 
grams, and I’ll be glad to help in 
whatever way I can.” 

(Incidentally, ‘‘I Remember 
Mama” will return to the television 
screen Sunday, Dec. 9, 5-5:30 p.m., 
EST.) END 
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*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
‘\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Thlational axe ze, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


VESTMENTS 
5 pe. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All patterns and 
Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. 
May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 
Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 
etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 


Write for samples and information. All items 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices and com- 
plete satisfaction write to: 


American Church Supply 


2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
Materials by the Yard — “‘Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granuleted 
cork and foam rubber. Prieed 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Bamudl Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Bivd. 


Forest Hills, Long Island, New Yerk 


FOLDING 
TABLES 
BEQUEST 
REE CATALUG 


FLOW ER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECT... 


Lithophane turns plain glass 
into beautiful church-like 
windows easily, 

Send for FREE catalog and 
samples (include measure- 
ments for FREE layouts). 


IVALCO (Dep't EPN2) 
Box 85, B’kiyn 3, N. Y. 
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The Unlovable 


continued from page 27 


bought friendships and unassailable 
status - position. Security is not 
earned, but (in terms of God’s grace) 
is a freely-offered gift. 

When there is rebellion, there is a 
cause. The wrong kind of reaction to 
rebellion simply stirs up panic, lead- 
ing to deeper and more rebellion. One 
hesitates simply to agree with the 
overly simplified injunction that we 
are called upon to love the unlovable. 
We hear so much about loving the 
unlovable in his most unlovable mo- 
ment. Yet the person making the self- 
righteous, the noble, the earnest effort 
so to do, is himself as unlovable as the 
person labeled as such. 

Mr. Dean seemed, to many observ- 
ers, to be the personification of the 
unlovable in his off-screen life. Cer- 
tainly, he was so in his on-screen life. 
We are called upon to love the rebels 
who strongly identify with the per- 
sonification of the “‘unlovable”’ of- 
fered us by Mr. Dean, yet never for- 
getting for a moment that we, too, 
are ‘‘unlovable’’ in our own ways, 
and that God will alone judge in this 
matter. In His infinite mercy, God 
transcends all such man-made labels 
as “lovable” and ‘‘unlovable.’’ The 
love of God is quite beyond our man- 
made definitions and even our distort- 
edly pietistic efforts to see ourselves 
as “lovable,” standing off against an 
““unlovable,’’ whom we are determined 
in our superiority to love. This might 
be described as akin to steeling one- 
self, in a perfectly tremendous effort, 
to kiss a leper. 


Advertisement 


CHURCH YOUTH 


THE ORIENT 


Father Pennell of St. Francis Par- 
ish, San Francisco, is taking a small 
select group of Church Young People 
(ages 16 to 18 only) to the Orient next 
summer, June 28th to August 29th, 
both dates the port of San Francisco. 

The Philippines, Manila and some 
outports and a look at some of the 
missionary work, Hong Kong—18 
days in Japan—most usual sightsee- 
ing and visits to the Church’s work 
at Kiyosato and Sendai. 

References required as to Church 
interest, leadership, scholarship and 
social adjustment. 

Transportation on modern, new 
Norwegian freighters. Crew includes 
stewardesses. 

For full details write the Reverend 
Edward M. Pennell, Jr., D.D., St. 
Francis’ Church, San Fernando Way, 
San Francisco 27, California. 


E 
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ON UNITY 
Sir: 

John Wesley held to a theory that 
priests could act as de facto bishops 
(but only when real bishops could not 
be had) in organizing the American 
Methodist Church. We find this error 
taught by Hooker in his Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and most Anglican clergy in the 
18th century held to it. Bishop White 
originally advocated acting on it when 
the General Convention was first organ- 
ized, and Bishop Seabury was conse- 
crated by Scottish bishops whose con- 
secration went back to Presbyterian 
ministers who were consecrated bishops 
without being first ordained priests in 
accordance with Hooker’s error. 


Methodists are not ignorant of Wes- 
ley’s teaching, nor of the history of their 
church. In being offered reordination by 
the Episcopal Church they are being of- 
fered something they would like to have, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
they will turn it down. On the other 
hand, the General Convention is bound 
to continue to approve approaches to 
unity with Methodists for the simple 
reason that most delegates will vote as 
a matter of routine in favor of anything 
offensive to high church people. 


For the Episcopal Church to adopt 
official inter-communion with the Meth- 
odists will mean repudiation by her of 
the teachings of the Book of Common 
Prayer on such subjects as baptismal 
regeneration, ministerial character and 
priesthood, absolution and many other 
matters where the Prayer Book varies 
materially from the Methodist formu- 
laries. Some Anglo-Catholics may be 
merely Neo-Orthodox Protestants who 
like incense twice a year; such will have 
no objection to unity with Methodists. 
A large number of people, not merely 
Anglo-Catholics but also some of the 
good old fashioned “high and dry” Pray- 
er Book churchmen, will face the neces- 
sity of being bound by conscience to 
leave the Episcopal Church. 

If you examine Dr. Hall’s “Christian 
Unity in Ecumenical Light,” you will 
see that rather moderate Anglican di- 
vines have maintained that a necessity 
of organizing a secession Episcopal 
Church might appear as a result of the 
wrong kind of Christian unity. Unfor- 
tunately, I fear that there are no high 
church bishops who will take the initia- 
tive in organizing a secession church, 
because there are grave perils implicit 
in such a step. Accordingly, in the near 
future there will be many Episcopalians 
becoming converted to Roman Catholi- 
cism because there will be nothing else 
for them to do. 

People should not be forced to become 
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converts to Roman Catholicism merel 
in order not to be united in inter-com 
munion with Methodists. I have a plan 
to meet this difficulty. . 

In the primitive church there was a| 
practice called “Economy,” whereby a 
man living in a country where there was 
no Catholic church could be given a dis-+ 
pensation to receive the communion i 
an heretical church having valid but not 
licit orders. This practice continues to ‘ 
day. Members of the Orthodox church 
often take communion in Episcopal 
Churches without dedined © the doc, f 


Catholics living in Greece to take com4j 
munion in the Orthodox Church. In they 
past he has given dispensations to take¥ 
communion in churches denying the per: 
fect Humanity of Our Lord. There is n@ 
reason why Episcopalians professingi 
Catholic principles could not belong tc 
an Old Catholic Church and take com- 
munion under a dispensation in the sam 
churches that they are used to attending} 
The Polish Catholic Church is recog- 
nized as a lawful organization by au- 
thorities of the Episcopal Church. The 
organization of a similar body to work 
among other ethnic groups where th 
only Old Catholic churches are those 
with irregularly constituted episcopates 
could not be called schism. There ara 
good reasons for organizing such & 
church that exist entirely apart fron® 
providing a necessary place of refuge 
for those who do not want to be force¢ 
into communion with the Methodists. 
Respectfully, 
THOMAS A. FAIRBANKS 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINI4) 


Ll know you admune him, Soak 


but the elections abroady oven 


Roy Strasburgey 
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ANDERSON, ROBERT, JR., assistant mission- 
ry, Chenango County Field, and priest-in-charge, 
hrist Church, Guilford, N. Y., to missionary 
‘ork in Wallowa County, Oregon. 

ARCHER, ARTHUR A., curate, St. Paul’s 
hurch, Lansing, Mich., to Grace Church, Utica, 
[. Y., as curate. 

ASHBROOK, HAL, JR., St. Peter’s Church, 
ed Bluff, Calif., to St. Philip’s Church, Los 
ngeles, as curate. 

BASCOMB, C. H., retired rector of St. Ga- 
riel’s Church, Titusville, Fla., is supply priest 
t St. John’s, Brooksville; St. Margaret’s, Inver- 
ess, and Church of Our Savior, Okeechobee 
ity, Fla. 

BUBB, EDWARD J., vicar, St. Joseph’s Church, 
joynton Beach, Fla., to Holy Family Church, Pine 
fills, Orlando, and the Church of the Messiah, 
Vinter Garden, Fla., as vicar. 

BUTLER, F. M., rector, Church of the Good 


hepherd, Lake Wales, to Church of the Re- 
eemer, Sarasota, Fla., as rector. 


CLAPP, L. RUSSELL, priest-in-charge, St. 
eter’s Church, Seward, Alaska, to St. Luke’s 
hurch, Stephenville, Tex., as priest-in-charge, 
nd chaplain to Episcopal students at Tarleton 
tate College. 

CONOLLY, ALFRED E., curate, St. Andrew’s 
hurch, Tampa, Fla., to St. Clement’s Church, 
orest Hill, Tampa, as vicar. 

COPELAND, DON H., rector, St. Martin’s, 
ompano Beach, to St. Stephen’s Church, Coco- 
ut Grove, Fla., as rector. 

CRAIGHILL, FRANCIS H., JR., retired rector, 
ruton Parish, Williamsburg, Va., now in charge 
f services at All Souls Church, Biltmore, N. C., 
ntil a new rector is obtained. 

CRANSTON, JOHN A., JR., chaplain, Lake- 
eld Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ontario, Can- 
da, and headmaster of its junior school, to 
hoate School, Wallingford, Conn., as chaplain. 

DETOR, GEORGE A., missionary-in-charge, 
t. Mark’s Church, Chenango Bridge, and St. 
uuke’s, Harpursville, to St. Andrew’s Church, 
lew Paltz, N. Y., where he will also serve as 
haplain to Episcopal students at the Teachers’ 
ollege there. 

DONALD, KENNETH, priest-in-charge, St. 
fatthew’s Parish, Fort Motte, S. C., and Church 
f the Epiphany, Eutawville, to St. James’ 
fhurch, Black Mountain, N. C., as rector. 

DOUGHERTY, BURTIS M., a master at Iolani 
chool, Honolulu, and canon of St. Andrew’s 
athedral, to St. Thomas Church, Buffalo, as rec- 
or. He is also newly-appointed chairman of the 
epartment of Publicity and Promotion for the 
iocese of Western New York, and editor of 
he Episcopalian, diocesan magazine. 

FOLWELL, WILLIAM H., formerly in resi- 
ence at Metairie, La., to St. Gabriel’s Church, 
itusville, Fla., and St. Luke’s, Courtney, as 
icar. 

FRYE, ROY M., vicar, Church of the Mes- 
ah, Winter Garden, Fla., and the Church of 
1e Holy Spirit, Apopka, to Holy Trinity Church, 
Jest Palm Beach, as director of religious educa- 
on. 

HAINES, ALFRED T. B., rector, Grace Church, 
edar Rapids, Iowa, to St. Thomas’ Church, 
ughenden, N. Queensland, Australia. 
HANNER, WILLIAM O., rector, St. Stephen’s 
hurch, Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla., to the 
hurch of the Holy Comforter, Kenilworth, IIL, 
3 rector. 

HOPPER, C. ARCH, rector, Christ Church, 
ody, Wyo., to St. John’s Church, Jackson, and 
hapel of the Transfiguration, Moose, as vicar. 
JARRETT, TALLY H., Air Force chaplain 
ut.), Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, IIl., to 
orea for a year’s tour. Address: 58th Ftr. Bmr. 
nmg., FEAF, APO 970, San Francisco, Calif. 
KIMBALL, RALPH H., rector, Church of the 
90d Shepherd, Columbia, S. C., to St. Andrew’s 
aurch, New Orleans, La., as rector. 
LAMBERT, ROBERT S., vicar, St. Mary’s 
iurch, Dade City, Fla., to Church of the Ascen- 
yn, Clearwater, as rector. 

PARTINGTON, J. DONALD, associate, St. 
ephen’s Church, Richmond, Va., to St. Ste- 
en’s Church, Culpeper, as rector. 


CLERGY CHANGES 


PINNEO, KENT H., Trinity Church, Emmetts- 
burg, Iowa, to Grace-St. Luke’s Church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as assistant. 

PITT, DOUGLAS, assistant to the administra- 
tor, Blue Ridge Missions and priest-in-charge, 
St. David’s Mission, Christ Church Mission and 
All Saints Mission, Greene County, Va., to Grace 
Church, Stanardsville, as rector. 

POWELL, BRUCE T., assistant, St. John’s 
Church, Tampa, Fla., to St. Joseph’s Church, 
Boynton Beach, as vicar. 

SANDS, LAMBERT L., vicar, Church of the 
Incarnation, Miami, and St. Ann’s Church, Hal- 
landale, to St. Patrick’s Church, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., as vicar. 

SCHMEISER, EARL C., retired priest of 
Solano Beach, Calif., to Trinity Church, Escon- 
dido, as priest-in-charge until a new rector is 
called. 

SHOUB, DONALD A., rector, Christ Church, 
Croswell, and the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lexington, Mich., to St. Jude’s Church, Fenton, 
Mich., as rector. 

SITES, WILLIAM K., vicar, St. John’s Chapel, 
Saunderstown, R. I., and chaplain to Episcopal 
students at Rhode Island State College, to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Vestal, N. Y., as missionary- 
in-charge. 

SMITH, A. E., assistant, St. Stephen’s Church, 
Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla., resigned as of Sept. 
1, to try his vocation in the Order of the Holy 
Cross, West Park, N. Y. 

SMITH, F. M. S., rector, St. Augustine-by-the- 
Sea, Santa Monica, Calif., to St. Matthew’s, 
Woodhaven, N. Y., as curate. 

STEVENS, RALPH A., curate, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Los Angeles, to Holy Faith Church, 
Inglewood, Calif., as curate. 

STORIE, RAYMOND W., curate, St. Peter’s 
Church, Peekskill, N. Y., to St. Andrew’s, Tampa, 
Fla., as curate. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM A., vicar, St. John’s 
Church, Jackson, to Little Snake River Parish, 
Dixon, Wyo., as rector. 

TOWNSEND, RICHARD B., rector, St. Mark’s 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., to St. Peter’s Church, 
Niagara Falls, as rector. 

WAGNER, ROBERT G., ordained this summer, 
to Church of the Holy Communion, South Or- 
ange, N. J. 

WILLIAMS, ERNEST H.., associate, St. Mark’s 
Church, Houston, Tex., to Christ Church, Cody, 
Wyo., as rector. 

WILSON, JOSEPH, incumbent (rector) of 
Manitou, Diocese of Rupertsland, Canada, to 
Grace Church, Chadron, Neb., as rector, some- 
time before the end of the year. 

WITHINGTON, ROBERT W., missionary-in- 
charge, Gethesemane Church, Sherrill, and Trin- 
ity Church, Canastota, N. Y., to St. Augustine’s, 
Tlion, as rector. 

ZIMMERMAN, H. L., rector, Church of the 
Holy Cross, Sanford, Fla., to St. Martin’s Church, 
Pompano Beach, as rector. 


Deacons Ordained 


BAXTER, PHILIP R., Oct. 18, at St. James 
Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York, acting for the Bishop 
of Milwaukee. 

GREENE, CHARLES R., Oct. 18, at St. James 
Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York. He is assigned to 
Church of St. James the Less, Scarsdale, as as- 
sistant. 

HARRIS, CARL B., Sept. 30, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. Rev. Harry 
Lee Doll, Suffragan Bishop of Maryland. He is 
assigned to St. Ann’s Parish, Annapolis, Md., 
as assistant. 

KING, JONATHAN L., Oct. 18, at St. James 
Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York. He is assigned to 
Christ Church, Riverdale, as assistant. 
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STARK, WILLIAM E., Aug. 11, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Byansville, Ind., by the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard A. Kirchhoffer, Bishop of Indianapolis. He is 
assigned to St. John’s Church, Mt. Vernon, as 
vicar. 

SHULHAFER, CARL, former Methodist min- 
ister, Sept. 21, at St. John’s Cathedral, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., by the Rt. Rey. Alexander Hugo 
Blankingship, Bishop of Cuba. He will remain 
on the cathedral staff until June, 1957, when he 
will be assigned to Central America. 

WHEELER, JOHN B., Sept. 30, at St. Barthol- 
omew’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. Rev. Harry 
Lee Doll, Suffragan Bishop of Maryland. He is 
assigned to St. Andrew’s Church, Clearspring, 
Md., as deacon-in-charge. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM K., Aug. 11, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Evansville, Ind., by the Rt. Rev. 
Richard A. Kirchhoffer, Bishop of Indianapolis. 
He is assigned to St. James’ Church, Vincennes. 


Priests Ordained 


HUTTO, HENRY H., Sept. 27, at St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Laramie, Wyo., by the Rt. Rev. James 
Wilson Hunter, Bishop of Wyoming. 

JONES, BRUCE M., Sept. 21, at All Saints’ 
Church, Pleasanton, Tex., by the Rt. Rev. R. Earl 
Dicus, Suffragan Bishop of West Texas. 


Honorary Degrees 


By Seabury-Western Theological 
Evanston, Ill., Oct. 25, upon: 

Bishop Frederick L. Barry of Albany, Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Canon Dayid Edward Gibson, honorary asso- 
ciate, Epiphany Church, Chicago, and for many 
years priest-in-charge of Cathedral Shelter, Chi- 
cago, Doctor of Divinity. 

The Very Rey. Alden D. Kelley, retiring presi- 
dent and dean of Seabury-Western, Doctor of 
Sacred Theology, 


Seminary, 


Deposition 


FELTON, PAUL DUNBAR, Oct. 5, ‘at his 
own request . .. for causes which do not affect 
his moral character’, by the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania, acting in accord- 
ance with the provisions of General Canon 60, 
section 1. 


OBITUARIES 


Pasquale N. Scarola, 57, in Brooklyn Heights, 
New York City, Oct. 5. For the past 15 years, Mr. 
Searola had been an active parishioner at Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn. Earlier this year he 
was elected a vestryman of the group which 
sought to oust the Rey. William Howard Melish 
as supply priest. 

The Rey. Dr. Oliver Shaw Newell, 85, rector 
emeritus of St. John’s Church, Yonkers, N. Y., in 
Yonkers, Oct. 6. He was born in Monroe, Mich., 
the son of an Episcopal clergyman; was grad- 
uated from General Theological Seminary, New 
York, and ordained a priest in 1897. He served 
the French Huguenot Church of New York, 
lEglise du Saint Esprit; St. Luke’s, Mechanic- 
ville, and Church of the Messiah, Glens Falls, 
before becoming rector of St. John’s. Dr. Newell 
was a firemen’s chaplain and later a volunteer 
chaplain to all hospitals in Yonkers. He retired 
in 1948, four years after St. John’s observed its 
250th anniversary and one year after he marked 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination. 

The Rey. Arthur W. Farnum, 77, retired rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, Asheville, N. C., in Ashe- 
ville, Oct. 15, after a long illmess, He was a 
grandson of the late Bishop Henry B. Whipple, 
first Episcopal Bishop of Minnesota. A native 
of Philadelphia, Fr. Farnum studied for the 
priesthood at Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, 
Minn., was ordained a priest in 1904 and received 
his B. D. degree from Seabury in 1915. He served 
churches in Minnesota, Missouri and North Caro- 
line before coming to St. Mary’s where he was 
rector for 19 years. Fr. Farnum was dean of the 
Convocation of Asheville from its organization 
in 1922 until he retired in 1947. 

Mrs. Anne Beeson Purdy, 86, in Purdys, N. Y., 
Oct. 11. She was the widow of Thomas L. Purdy, 
whose family founded the community. Mrs. Purdy 
was a past president of the Women’s Guild of 
St. Luke’s Church, Somers, and an associate of 
the Sisters of St. Mary, Peekskill. 
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HESE BEAUTIFUL KALENDARS FOR 1957 

mark the sixty-fifth year of service 
to the Episcopal Church. No other 
Calendar has their beautiful, dis- 
tinctive features with days and 
seasons of the Church Year printed 
in proper liturgical colors and special 
headings for your own church. 


MASTERPIECE EDITIONS 


The Churchman’s 

The Church Kalen- | Ordo Kalendar is a 
dar is a Red Letter | Black Letter Holy 
Holy Day Episcopal | Day Episcopal Kal- 


Kalendar that fol- | endar that follows 
lows the Book of | the Supplemental 
Common Prayer. Missals. 


| 


SPECIAL HEADINGS 


These Kalendars may be made up with 
special headings designed for your church 
and printed in one color of warm brown, any 
illustration of interest to your church together 
with a listing of services, meetings, etc. All 
other exclusive features of the Masterpiece 
Editions are retained in full color. 


AN AUTHENTIC GUIDE AND REFERENCE 

Ashby Kalendars are a powerful factor 
in taking the Church into the home and into 
the office. They provide a daily reminder 
of the life and teachings of our Lord and 
a constant awareness of the Church in which 
He is Incarnate. 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF PROFIT 

Hundreds of Church groups and societies 
have found this Kalendar a remarkable 
effective and thoroughly churchly means of 
raising funds to further their worthy work. 
The profits from such a project are definitely 
worthwhile ond especially desirable since 
they are obtained through an essentially 
religious medium. 

With proper recognition ... a sponsor 
of these calendars will often gratefully give 
them to the membership. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 50 cents for sample copy of 1957 
Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CHURCH CALENDARS 


PUBLISHED WITH DAYS AND SEASONS OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR IN PROPER LITURGICAL COLORS. 


ASHBY COMPANY: 419 State - ERIE, PA. 
Publishers of Liturgical Calendars 
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BACKSTAGE 


HOW COMFORTABLE was your church last Sunday ... or what 
was the weather like as you made your way to and from worship? 
Here in Richmond it was quite pleasant; the temperature was roughly 
seventy or more degrees above that of far away points in the Far 
North. All this is simply by way of referring back to the excellent 
article on the work of the Anglican Church in the Arctic, which we 
publish on pages 20 and 21 of this issue. In case you missed it, turn 
back now to a half hour of enjoyable reading. And as you read it 
I am certain you will share the thoughts which were mine when 
managing editor Gordon Glover let me read the manuscript weeks 
ago. I kept thinking how difficult it is to be a Christian even when 
our surroundings are pleasant and things are going our way. And I 
kept wondering how in the world so many people in so many places— 
where the odds are so much against them—live the witnessing life 
they do. But, of course, the answer is simple: It is only by the grace 
of God that one can be, can remain a Christian at any time and in 
any place. 

& Because not every one always reads it, I want to call attention to 
the staff listing which appears on the contents page of this issue. 
After some eleven months now we have finally worked out what might 
be called the ‘top drawer’ executive arrangement for ECnews. Dr. 
Lea, as editor, has those responsibilities which were set forth at the 
time of his appointment on January Ist this year .. . largely, respon- 
sibilities for HCnews’ contents. Charles Field, who joined this maga- 
zine early in ’54, continues as business and office manager, while I, 
for almost the first time, am now able to spend all of my efforts in 
revenue producing activity. The three of us each report directly to a 
board of trustees having responsibility for the over-all direction of 
The Southern Churchman Company—a non-profit organization which 
owns and publishes this magazine. So now, after some five years, we 
finally have working an arrangement that is pretty identical to the 
one planned for ECnews long before this magazine became a reality. 
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HAVANA, CUBA 


LY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

Rey. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

ry Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

n. Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

n HC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8. HC Wed 
30 (Span) Thurs & HD Q, Int 12 


—______LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


_ JOHN’S 514 W. Adams Blyd.—at Flower 
e Rey. Robert Q. Kennaugh, r 

1 7:30, 9:00, 10:30 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 
; Tues, Thurs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, C 5-6 
{ by appt. 


DENVER, COLO. 


_JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

nver, Colorado 

1 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 G 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
» Sundays, Wkdys HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30. 
1 HC 10:30 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA.__ 


STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
y. Don H. Copeland, r 

y. Wm. J. Bruninga, a Rev. Walter G. Martin, c 
BHC 7, 8, 9:15; Ch S$ 9:15; 1,3, 5 Sun-G@ HD 
& Ser 11; 2, 4 Sun MP G Ser 11. HC daily. 
pat 5-6. 


______ SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


URCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

» Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 

» Rev. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

s Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
as 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 
| :00 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
y Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

ion Mitchell Haddad; Canon J. D. Furlong 

| 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
irs, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
ling Service 12:05 


NEW YORK CITY 


E CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

JOHN THE DIVINE, 112th & Amsterdam 

1 HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP HC G Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4. 
dys MP 8:30, HC 7:30, also 10 Wed; Ev. 5 


JERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Isea Square, 9th Ave. G 20th St. 
ly MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
adway at Tenth St 


9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


AVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Ave. at 90th Street 

HC 8 G& 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
4h Med 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 WN; 


ly 


URCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

E. 88th St. Rev. james A. Paul, D.D., F 
8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
G address 5 


NEW YORK CITY 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rey. M. L. Foster, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 5-6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Rey. Terence J. Finlay, r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev 4; 
Wkdys HC Tue 10:30; Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP daily 6; Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily. 


Park Ave. at 51st St. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald; Rev. J. F. Woolverton 

Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun); 
Wed 7:45 HC, Thurs G HD G 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (high); B 8. Wkd 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); EP 6; C Th 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 

Open daily until 6:30 P.M. 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP 11; EP Cho 4 
Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:10 Noonday ex 
Sat 12:10 

Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway G&G Wall St. 
Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, Ep 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. ayer & Study 1:05 
ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 G 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC Daily 7 G 
10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12 noon; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 


8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish); ESer 8 

Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


Y 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park B 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rev. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 

Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 
Rey. Ernest A. Harding, r 
Sun HC 9 MP &G Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), Tues HC 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 
Where the Firat Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASCENSION Ellsworth & Neville 
Rev. A. Dixon Rollit, D.D., r; Rev. Max E. Smith, a. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 Ist S, MP 11. Healing Sun 
7:30, Tues 10. HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wed, 
Thur 7:30. 

Church open daily. 


—________ MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., ¢r 

John H. Siviey, B.D., asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 11, EP 
7:30; Wed G&G HD 10:30 


__DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rey. J. Robert Maceo, Jr., ¢ 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Serv & CS 9:15, Cho Serv 11. 
Wkd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fri; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 min 
prec Eu EP 5:15 daily exe Sat. C by appt. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS__ 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rey. James Joseph, r 

Sun 7:30 Holy Eu, 9:00 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist 
Sun HC Wed & Hd 10 Holy Eu 


__________ RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge 
Rev. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., r 
Sun Masses: 7:30, 11; Mat & Ch S: 9:30. Daily 
Masses: Mon & Fri 9, Tu & Th 10:30, Wed 7, Sat 
7:30. Sol Eve & Sta: Ist Fri 8. Holy Unction: 2nd 
Th 11. C: Sat 4-5. 

Open daily until 6 P.M. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rey. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rev. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, c 

Sun Services 8, 11; Wed 7:45 


TPA G 8 OUNION/7/7) 


deeisaP LAN... 


for the present and the futur 


BOYS’ 


Pe hO2 4 6... OUT OF A HALF CENTURY’S EXPERIENC 


HAS COME THE KNOW-HOW TO DO Ail 
EXCEPTIONAL JOB TODAY .. . AND THI 
IS THE FOUNDATION UPON WHICH OU 
PLAN HAS BEEN BUILT TO EXPAND ON T 
LAND WE OWN — TO CARE FOR MORE BO 


* Year after year—BOYS’ HOME has to refuse so many applications . . . boys who desperate(| 
erie need a home are turned away simply because there isn’t enough cottage space. As in t 

De ptabh ks past we are doing everything possible to care for the maximum number of boys... f 
Sb steailes hy fess meet the demands which are made upon us. Here in the mountains of Virginia we own t 


land upon which we can expand. And we haw 


the plans which will enable us to expand | 


To BOYS’ HOME, Covington, Virginia proved program which develops Christian maj 
You can make an investment in youth. You can help provide a home for hood. But we need your help. You can make tk 
a boy who has no home. You can make any size gift to this great insti- 
tution which has existed within the framework of the Episcopal Church BOYS’ HOME plan a functioning reality. Ser 
for fifty years. For instance, here’s what your gift will do: f d k 
ur gift today... t rti 
$300.00—A year’s tuition $150.00—For a half year ye 9 Y Sl ihe in 
$ 75.00—For three months $ 25.00—For one month 


L] My gift is enclosed. ] Send me more information. 


BOYS’ HOME, COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 


